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THE OSMER AEROLITE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
IN Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


A Lost Gentleman. 


The return of Jim Poole and the pedler without 


Mr. Madison Webb, and the account of their en- 
counter with the moonshiners and of the attempt 
on the pedler’s wagon, created much excitement 
among the few persons who had been drowsily 
sitting up in the tavern. The doors of the wagon- 
shed were shut and padlocked, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that everybody who could go 
should start up the mountain the next morning in 
search of Mr. Madison Webb. 

The little man was totally ignorant of the for- 
est, and he could not be left up there to die, nor 
to be maltreated by the indignant Jake and his 
companions. Help must go to him, moonshiners 
or no moonshiners. 

In the morning Billy Vanders was not to be 
found, and as Silas Plum had told how he had 
seen him with the distillers, it was generally agreed 
that he was the man who had attempted to break 
open the pedler’s wagon, and that he had fled to 
his accomplices in the mountain. Mr. Green, the 
tavern-keeper, one of his men, old Silas, Jim 
Poole, Tom, and the pedler made up the party for 
the rescue of Mr. Webb. 

The pedler did not feel that he could afford the 
time for the expedition, but, apart from his de- 
sire to help find his late companion, he wished 
very much to apprehend the man who had tried 
to break into his wagon. If such rascals were not 
brought to justice, it would be bad for his business. 
After catching Billy Vanders, he meant to take the 
culprit to the next town, and have him committed 
for trial. 

When the party was ready to start, Tom wanted 
to put on his old coat, as he had done the day be- 
fore, but he could not find it, and in trying to 
think where he had left it, he remembered that 
before going into the loft to throw down the hay, 
he had hung it on a knob at the back of the ped- 
ler’s wagon. 

“Then,” said Jim Poole, “Billy Vanders has got 
it. Isaw him snatch somethin’ that was hangin’ 
on the wagon just as he started to run away.” 

About fifteen minutes after Jim Poole and the 
pedler had taken the gun from Jake, and had 
started off on their search through the woods, Mr. 
Madison Webb crawled out from a hollow under 
the log in which he had been lying, and cautiously 
looked about. 

When Jake’s head had been turned he had 
slipped behind the trunk of a tree, intending to 
make arush for liberty, for he was terribly ex- 
cited by the fear that he might be searched, and 
the money with which he intended to buy the me- 
teor should be taken from him. 

But Jake had not given him a chance to get 
away, and seeing the hollow under the log, he 
crawled into it and lay there almost wholly hidden 
from sight. When he heard his companions talk 
of going in search of him, he thought,— 

“Tll go home by myself. Three persons walk- 
ing through the woods make too much noise. 
They can get back to town when they’ve a mind 
to. I’ll look out for myself.” 

After listening and cautiously looking in all 
directions, he started to go down the mountain, 
but his desire to avoid open places where he 
might be seen, led him astray, and he wandered 
for a long time in the woods, and became so con- 
fused that he was uncertain in which direction the 
town lay. 

When night came on, his troubles increased. 
In the darkness of the woods he stumbled into a 
brook, and as he scrambled out, tore his wet 
clothes, and soiled them with dirt and dead leaves. 
His hat was knocked off so often that in a pet he 
threw it away. The water in the brook had car- 
ried away his cane. At length, half-famished and 
so tired that he could hardly drag one foot after 
the other, he saw between the trees, not far away, 
alight. It seemed to come from an open door. 

His hope revived, for here, he thought, he could 
find shelter and something to eat. Still he was 
somewhat cautious, and instead of walking boldly 
to the door, approached it almost on tip-toe—mak- 
ing scarcely any noise. Looking in, he saw a 
large room, lighted by a tallow candle, that was 
on a table in the middle of the floor. 


| By this table sat a boy, about fourteen years old, 
who seemed to be reading a tattered almanac. 
| His hair was red, and his face was freckled. He 
wore a huge pair of high-topped boots, large 
enough for a man of twice his size. By a small 
wood-fire stood a coffee-pot, and the sight of this 
caused all hesitation to vanish from the mind of 
| Mr. Madison Webb. 

“Good-evening,” said he, putting his head in- 
side the door 
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The boy sprang to his feet and exclaimed in a 
| Startled tone, ‘“Who’s that ?” 
He was an Irish boy, and evidently unaccus- 


tomed to evening calls. At first he looked a little 
frightened, but as Mr. Webb’s inoffensive-look- 
ing little form entered the room, the boy’s fright 
changed to curiosity. 

“Good-evenin’,” said he, in a tone which seemed 
to include the question, Who are you? 

“T have lost my way in the woods,” said Mr. 
Webb. ‘Can you let me rest here for the night, 
and give me something to eat ?” 

“Ts ther ony more of ye?” asked the boy. 


able to bring it to the house. 
Still the boy seemed doubtful. 
“If you'll give me a cup of coffee and some 


ther into the room, “and let me lie down some- 
where until moraing, I'll give you a quarter. I’m 
sure there are beds enough here,” he continued, as 
he glanced around the room and saw several rude 
bedsteads placed against the walls. 

“I’m thinkin’,” said the boy, “ye can have a sip 
ov coffee, and a bit to ate. But it’s not so sure I 
am as to the rest, for me family is out, and I’m 
here kapin’ the pot hot fur ’em.” 

At this Mr. Maidson Webb drew a stool up close 
to the fire to dry his damp feet and ciothes, and 
the boy gave him some coffee, and bread, and cold 
ham. As he ate and drank, and enjoyed the 
grateful heat of the fire, Mr. Webb began to feel 
like another man. 











“No,” said Mr. Webb, who felt that if there had | 
been any more of him, he would not have been | 
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“And whaat brought ye inter the woods here, | thought the boy, and then he answered, “He’s not 


all alone ?”’ asked the boy. 
“IT came on a—scientific expedition,” said Mr. 

Webb, “and got lost.” 

!” exclaimed the boy. 


“Soyintitic! “Soyintific ? 
An’ did ye find it ?” 


Yis. 
“Well,” said Madison Webb, looking at him, “I 
didn’t find what I was after. You see, it isa kind 


of mineral substance, which probably you know 








nothing about.” 











“Mebbe it was the philosopher’s stone ye were 
afther,” said the boy. ‘Ye see, I read all about 
that in a book with the back off, that a boy lint 
me. It toorned everything to goold. Was it 
that ?” 

“Yes,” said Madison Webb, “I’m after a phil- 
osopher’s stone. You're right there.” 

The boy for a few moments made no response to 
this, but sat curiously looking at his companion, 
and wondering if this bare-headed, dirty-looking 
little man had really been out in the night, look- 
ing for the philosopher’s stone. The more he ex- 
amined him, the more likely it seemed to the boy 
that he was a crazy man who had escaped from 
the “poor-house,” as it was called, which was but 
afew miles away, and where crazy people were 
kept. 

“Ts it a big house ye live in?’ 
length. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Webb, “a very big house.” 
And he spoke truthfully, for the hotel at Galton 
was quite a large building. 

“And would ye be afther thinkin’ that ony of 


’ 


he asked at 


bread,” said Mr. Webb, advancing a little far- | the other people in it wud like to foind the pheel- 


osopher’s stone ?” asked the boy. 

“Yes; every one of them would be glad to do 
it.” 

“He’s cracked,” said the boy to himself, ‘and 
it’s the poor-house he came from.” 

“Can you give me one of those beds ?", asked 
Madison Webb, when he had finished his meal. 

“No,” said the boy. “The folks’ll be back from 
singing-school, an’ they'll just use ivery one ov 
them. There’s me granfayther, and the coosin of 
me aunt, and his two sons, and me owld aunt’s 
niphew besoides.” 

“Your aunt’s nephew!” said Madison Webb; 
“why don’t you say your brother ?” 


“There’s a glame of sinse in the poor sowl yit,” | We haven’t come up here to interfere with you, on 





that, for he’s the son of anither aunt that wasn't 
me mither. So ye see it'll not do to take thim 
bids. But there’s a lot of owld bags in the cor- 


}ner, and I'll make ye a bid of them, if ye loike.” 


Mr. Webb was so fatigued that he was glad 
enough to lie down even on the rude bed which 


}the boy made for him in the corner, and in a few 


minutes he was fast asleep. 

When the boy was satisfied he was asleep, he 
carefully closed the shutter near by, through which 
the moonlight was beginning to come. 

“Tt’s nigh the fule of the moon,” he said to him- 
self, ‘and that’s the toime they're worst. If she 
shoines on him, it’s loike enough he'll go mad and 
skip roond loike a cat with a fit.” 

Having assured himself that no moonlight could 
shine on the unfortunate sleeper, the boy stepped 
out of the door, locked it on the outside, and then 
ran off to a distillery near by, and told the moon- 
shiners that there was a crazy man that had lost 
himself in the woods locked up in their house, but 
that they need not be afraid of him, for he was a 
little fellow and fast asleep, and couldn’t do any 
more harm than a six weeks’ calf. 

Mr. Madison Webb had made a wide circuit in 
his wanderings, and had come back to the dis- 
tillery belonging to his captors of that afternoon. 
The men were angry that any one had come to 
their house, crazy or sane. They had been dis- 
turbed and alarmed enough for one day, and had 
supposed that they had frightened the intruders in 
their domain away from the mountain. 

‘Two of them went to see if Mr. Webb belonged 
to the party which had given them so much trouble 
that afternoon, but looking at his sorry little fig- 
ure as it lay asleep, they saw no resemblance in it 
to any one of the people they had met. 

“Wheever he is,” said one of them, “it is safer 
just now to keep him here than to turn him out.” 
And so they allewed him to sleep on, leaving the 
boy to watch him until they returned from their 
work. 

The rescuing party from Osmer started up the 
mountain again very early in the morning. “I’m 
sorry for Madison Webb, who oughter have stayed 
at home anyway,” said Jim Poole to Tom, us they 
trudged along; “but it’s a good thing for us that 
he got lost in the woods, for we can look for the 
shootin’ star jus’ as well while we're huntin’ for 
him.” 

Tom admitted that, for himself at least, Mr. 
Webb’s disappearance was quite fortunate, for it 
was not likely that anything but that would have 
induced this party, several of whom were armed 
with shot-guns, to come up the mountain with 
him; and without such an escort, it would have 
been impossible to carry out the object which had 
brought him here. He would do all he could to 
help in the search for the missing man, but still 
he would keep a sharp lookout for the aerolite. 

It was thought best to find the distillery, and 
discover if Mr. Webb was there; and Silas Plum 
was of the opinion that the still was located on 
the spot where a man named Sammy Hammer 
had, a few years before, put up a small house and 
some outbuildings. Sammy had given up the 
idea of trying to live upon the mountain top, and 
the place had been for some time deserted. It was 
quite likely that the distillers had taken possession 
of the buildings, which were in a wild and unfre- 
quented spot. 

After a long tramp up the mountain-side, the 
party reached the small open space on which Sam- 
my Hammer had settled. They first went to his 
house, which contained but one large room, and 
although it was empty, there were abundant signs 
that it was inhabited. 

“T guess the still’s in the barn,” said Silas, and 
towards this building, situated at a little distance, 
they bent their way. The barn, on the side they saw 
at least, seemed to be entirely closed. When they 
were within fifty feet of it, however, a small door 
was slightly opened, the muzzle of a large pistol 
was thrust out, and a voice cried, 

“Halt!” 

At the sight of the pistol, the halt was a very 
decided one, and two or three members of thie 
party started back several yards. 

“What do you want ?” called out the voice from 
within. 

“Now, look here,” said Mr. Green, the tavern 
keeper, laying his gun on the ground and advanc 
ing towards the barn, ‘‘we don’t want any shootin 
here, so put up that pistol. My name is John 


’ 





Green, and I keep the tavern down here at Osmer 
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any of your doings, and the only reason we 
brought guns was to keep you from interfering 
with us. We are looking for a gentleman named 
Madison Webb, who is lost on this mountain. Do 
you know anything about him ?” 

‘The pistol was withdrawn, and two heads could 
be seen at the opening of the door, apparently 
taking a survey of the party outside. 
then opened, and two men stepped out. They 
were stout, determined-looking fellows, and each 
held a pistol in his hand. 

“[ know you are John Green,” said one of 
them, “for ’'ve seen you in Osmer, but who are 
these other persons? What’s this about hunting 
for a lost man ?” 

Mr. Green then explained the matter as briefly 
us he could, and in conclusion said,— 

“As you men got after some of our party yes- 
terday, because you supposed we were prying 
around your distillery, we supposed you might 
have caught our man and had him shut up some- 
where, and so we came straight to you to ask 
about it. If you’ve got him, hand him out, and 
there'll be an end of it. I don’t believe in your 
putting up stills in this way, but it’s not my busi- 
ness to break you up. All we want is Mr. Madi- 
son Webb, if you have him, or know where he is.” 

‘The two men spoke together for a few moments, 
und then one of them said, “Tow long have you 
known there was a still up here ?” 

“Just found it out by accident yesterday,” said 
Mr. Green. 

“Well, then,” said the man, with a smile, “you 
ought to have said all you wanted to to the moon- 
shiners yesterday. ‘They’ve gone now. We’re 
United States detectives, and we made a raid on 
them before daybreak this morning. Some of our 
party have taken the men down to Crampton to 
put them in the jail there. We stayed here to 
guard this place, till our men come back to help 
carry off some of the stuff and break up the 
still.” 

“Was there a small gentleman, with a high silk 
hat and a cane, among ’em?” asked Jim Poole. 

“There was no such person,” answered the de- 
tective. “We found them asleep, and nobody got 
away.” 

“Well, then, it was no use coming here to look 
for Madison Webb,” said Mr. Green. 

“Was there a dirty little scamp amongst ’em ?” 
asked Silas Plum. 


“A reg’lar scarecrow to look 
at, and with the face of a thief, if ever anybody 
had one? Ile didn’t exactly belong to the gang, 
but he lived down our way and spied out for ’em.” 

“Yes, there was such a man,” said one of the 
officers. “Ile declared he had nothing to do with 
the still, but we found him with the rest of the 
gang, and they were all taken off together.” 

“lm going round by the way of Crampton as 
soon as I can,” said the pedler. “I believe he’s 
the man who tried to break into my wagon, and 
I'd ld like to 
bring a charge against him for that business.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Green, after the officers had 
been fully informed of the encounters with the 


know him if I saw him again. 


moonshiners on the previous day, “what we've got | 


to do 1s to start out and look for Mr. Madison 
Webb as fast as we can. If he’s been in the woods 
all night, he must be pretty nearly dead by this 
time.” 

“That’s so!” said Jim Poole. “And the best 
way to find him is for us to spread out in a line 
across this ridge, and fust go all over the top of 
the mountain. 
about here, and if LT know Madison Webb, and I 
kal’clate I do, it’ll be somewhere near where he 
thinks that meetyer is that he'll be found.” 

This plan was agreed to, and the party spread 
itself across the mountain top, the members being 
within hailing distance of each other, and began 
their search. ‘Tom was at one end of the line, and 
Jim Poole next to him. Tom went to work with 
great earnestness, peering behind bushes and large 
trees, under low-hanging boughs, and 
searching anxiously on each side of him for signs 
of a lost gentleman or an aerolite. 

Every now and then, like the rest of the party, 
he called loudly the name of Madison Webb. He 
had not gone very far, and was, on account of his 
thorough exploration of the ground, a little.be- 
hind the rest of the party, when Jim Poole came 
rushing towards him, seattering the dead leaves 
and fallen twigs as he ran. 

“I've got it! I’ve got it!” exclaimed the rattle- 
snake man, his face glowing with excitement. 

“What?” cried Tom. 


” 


looking 


“The shootin’ star 
shootin’ star!” 


cried Jim Poole; ‘the 


(To be continued.) 


“2 
HER KEEPSAKE. 


“You shan’t have it! I won't give it up!” 

A very old and forlorn-looking woman had been 
arrested for vagrancy in the streets of a great city. 
She was dirty, ragged, and miserable. Her brown 
and wrinkled face wore a distressed and weary 
look. Her bony fingers closed tightly over some- 
thing held in her right hand, thrust under her 
ragged apron. 

“You shan’t have it!” she said, angrily, to the 
officer whose duty it was to search prisoners be- 
fore confining them in their cells. 

“Let me see what it is, anyhow,” he said, half- 
coaxingly. 

“It aint anything you'll want,” she said, draw- 
ing back, with her hand still hidden in the folds of 
her apron. 


The door | 


The shootin’ star fell somewhere | 





“It aint anything I can do any harm with. It’s 
jest a little kind of a—a—keepsake.” 
The old woman began to cry, with her arm held 
over her eyes. ‘*You’ll have to let me look at it,” 
| said the officer, kindly but firmly. “It’s the rule 
of the prison. You may keep it, perhaps, after 
I’ve seen it.” 

The wrinkled hand came slowly out from under 
|the apron, the bony fingers were unclasped, and 
there in the shrivelled palm lay a ragged little 
shoe. 

“Pshaw! I don’t care for that,” said the officer, 
a little huskily. 

“I knowed you wouldn’t,” sobbed out the 
woman. “ButI keer a good deal fer it. It’s a 
keepsake, you know.” 

A keepsake—the one little bond between the life 
that was and the life she now knew, a tiny rem- 
nant of the happy past clung fondly to in the 
sorrowful present. 

“It was my baby’s shoe, his first and only 
one,” she said. ‘I’ve carried it thirty-five years, 
an’ I’d have been a worse woman ’n I am now if 
it hadn’t been for that little shoe.” 

There was no proof that she was a bad woman 
now. Unfortunate she surely was, and the world 
had not been kind to her. Vagrants have hearts 
and souls. ‘That ragged little shoe had for all 
those years been the treasure and the comfort of 
the one; it may have been the salvation of the 
other. It may have been her shield against temp- 
tation, her strength in hours of weakness, her con- 
solation amid all the sorrows of her hard life; 
and, in the end, it mighé lead the helpless old soul 
to the cross of the Christ who had carried her 
babe in His bosom, and whose arms were out- 
stretched towards herself. 
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EXPERIENCE, 


3 long ago, 
3 young; alas, I did not know 





: w 
A better way. J said, “It must be so, 
Or God cannot be good.” 
Alas! alas! my poor weak human pride, 
How differently should I then have cried 
f I had understood. 
And now I bear 
A thankful heart for that unanswered prayer, 
And so 1 think it will be, when, up there 
Vhere all is known, 
We look upon the pains that tried us so, 
As but the birth-pangs from the life below 
‘e had so soon outgrown, 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MITTS. 
(Told by an English Toll-Gate Keeper.) 


There is one night, a winter night, I shall never 
for get. 

It was wild and clattery, and the windows of 

my little house by the toll-gate shook and shud- 
| dered with the weather-ague. 
| After midnight there came in a Landsome man, 
with a soft voice. He wanted to wait for the early 
morning mail-coach, he said. 

Ile was showily dressed, with a great glossy 
plume on his peaked hat. On his velvet cloak, 
with cherry-ripe lining, was silvery lace. He was 
very easy and frank, and he pleased me much. 

“You must be lonesome here, old gentleman,” 
he said, in a musical voice, “since you say you 
have no wife or child. If you had a little prattler 
here, I guess you would be good to it ?” 

“Of course I would,” I returned, and then we 
both dropped into a drowsy silence, and listened 
to the low, woodchuck-like singing of the green- 
wood sap. 

I was the first to speak. ‘Mister,” said I, “it is 
none of my business, but excuse me if I ask what 
is your occupation ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” 





he replied, with gay good- 


nature. “I ama travelling wizard, a conjurer, a 
tragedian at times. I live upon the whims of the 
public.” 


Soon after I stretched out, and was just going 
off to sleep, when I heard a queer noise, a noise 
like the cry of a child, where my filagreed gentle- 
man sat. 

“What is that, sir ?” I inquired. 

“Tam doing it for my own diversion,” he ex- 
plained, “so I won't drop to sleep and lose the 
coach. Iam alsoa ventriloquist. I can imitate a 
peevish child to perfection.” 

“Go ahead,” said I. 

“Soon,” said he; and presently, if I ever heard 
a tired child, it seemed as if I heard one then, and 
the last I remember, before I fell asleep, was hear- 
ing faint cries, growing fainter, of “father!” 
“mother!” 

When I opened my eyes again, the gray face 
of dawn was at the window, the snow was click- 
ing upon the door, the coach had come and gone, 
and gone too was my fantastic gentleman! 

But there was something strangely warm near 
my face and neck. 

“Scat!” I cried, thinking old puss had crept 
near, as the room grew colder towards morning. 

But instead of a cat, there lay the brightest lit- 
tle girl, in a blue hood and mink wraps,—the little 
girl my fine gentleman had all the while under his 
cloak, when he was pretending to be a ventrilo- 
quist. 
| “Hooray!” I shouted, nervous and bewildered. 

“What door name ?” demanded Blue-Hood. 

“Caleb Mittens,” T replied, as meek before this 
babe as if it had been President of the Turnpike 
Company. 


i “Caleb Mittens, Caleb Mittens,” lisped the little , 





thing. 
Mitts; doo must call me Little Mitts.” 

“Allright! Little Mitts it is,” said I. 

“Doo is doing to be dood?” further inquired 
Little Mitts. 

I promised to “be dood,” and from that moment 
and this promise the child clung to me like a slen- 
der vine with creepers. 

She went nearly wild over the oddities of the 
old toll-house: the snuff-colored cat, the brass- 
headed andirons, and particularly the tall, moon- 
faced, old-fashioned clock. 

“I know,” she chirped, “w’y doo make that 
clock stand up and fold its hands in the curner. It 
aint been nice, and it’s got to stay there and count 
ever so many before it can come down and play.” 

I held her to the window, to see the snowflakes 
sifting steadily down. 

“OQ Mittens!” she exclaimed, laying her pink 
palms together like mated sea-shells. ‘See! see! 
The world is filling up with white flies and mil- 
lers!” 

In the window light I had a fairer view of her 
pretty face. 

Upon the matter of eyes, nature seemed to have 
been undecided, for one eye was sky-blue and the 
other a good black. One day I asked her about it. 

*“’Tos,” explained Little Mitts, “my mamma 
had blue eyes, and my papa black, and I was my 
mamma’s and papa’s girl both.” 

But beyond the colors of the eyes, and “a great 
big, ever so big, house among high trees,” her 
memory did not go in the recall of the events of 
her mysterious babyhood. 

From the first time she saw the toll-bar swung, 
it became to her a source of boundless delight, 
causing her often to shout and dance with a glee 
that was almost a rapture. 

Every passer through the gate, human or ani- 
mal, interested her, and was interviewed by her. 
Once a sheep-herder came up, with several hun- 
dred heads, whereupon she ran to me, radiant with 
surprise, and shouting,— 

“O Mittens, come out! come out, quick! There’s 
whole big lots of great poodle dogs at the gate, 
and they are allin a hurry to get doo, ’tos they 
are all crying, ‘bar! bar!” 

She thought the ‘“tbaa” of the sheep was the cry 
of “bar! bar!” which fretful people make when 
they are anxious to get through. 

Well, the rest is sad enough, and I can but make 
it short, for it is too dreadful to dwell upon. 

Little Mitts grew yearly taller and handsomer. 
Everybody said she would make a splendid wom- 
an, even if one eye was black and the other blue. 
I could never wean her from tending the toll- 
bar. 

“Young ladies,” said I, “‘have no business tend- 
ing toll-gates.” 

“[’m not a young lady,”’ she declared, laughing 
until both eyes became the same color, and that 
color the jolliest blue. “I’m your Little Mitts for 
life and in death.” 

But darkness was nigh. One fearful night Lit- 
tle Mitts sat up with me later than was her wont. 
There had been robberies in the neighborhood. 

“Mittens, dear,” she inquired, “aint you afraid 
of robbers? You have no help at hand but slen- 
der me, and it is generally known that you have 
saved money, and that it is in the house.” 

“T have not the least fear, Little Mitts,” said I, 
reassuringly, and then she kissed me good-night 
and clung to me with a tenderness unusual even 
for her, before she went to her bedroom out of the 
toll-house. 

Later than midnight I let in two powerful-built 
men—detectives, they said they were, searching 
for deserting soldiers. 

They had crape drops over their faces, “to keep 
the sleet from their eyes,” one of them explained. 

I turned to give the fire a jog, at which one of 
them thundered,— 

“Now, then, old man, pass over all your ready 
cash!” 

I turned and looked at them. 
ing me with a revolver. 

“Never!” was my reply. “I had rather die 
than lose all I have, in my old age and feeble- 
ness.” 

“Click! click!” went their pistols, as they 
slowly pronounced,— 

“One!” 

A gust down the chimney drove the smoke into 
the room. 

“Two!” 
entered. 

“Three!” 1 saw a flash, I heard a loud report, 
an oath, and a wild cry, and then there came a 
swift roll of smoke. 

The smoke of the chimney and guns was lifted 
by a gust of wind from the door. I saw a white 
figure falling. It was Little Mitts, shot through 
her blessed body. She had come to save her old, 
worthless foster-father’s life! 

Then the fire flared, and the room was still. 
The ruffians must have fled, for I saw them no 
more. 

Regardless of all else, I carried her to the bed, 
and bent over her. No one but God, who knows 
the vast depths there are in stricken human na- 
ture, knew how I felt 

“Kiss me, Mittens, dear,” she gasped; “and 
have no heart of fear, for the road I am going 
stretches out fairer and brighter before me—and 
oh, the Golden Gates are opening! Kiss me fare- 
well, dear old father—and”—the Golden Gates 
had opened. 

She was dead. 


Each was cover- 


There was a light step. Some one 


“Then I must be Little Mittens—Little | 


I have never been able to unravel the mystery 
of her abandonment in her early childhood, but I 
| still try to keep the promise I made her to “be 

dood,” hoping some day her little hands may open 
| the Golden Gates and let the old gate-keeper pass 
through into that world she saw in her vision. 


= ‘ +~2> 


A NOBLE DEED. 


I count these things to be grandly true; 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
Toa purer air and a broader view. 
—Dr.J. G, Holland, 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE HEART OF THE SAHARA. 
By H. H. Weber. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 
Sheik Abdurrah. 


The old Sheik’s question was put with a certain dig- 
nity and an air of venerable authority, as of one who 
had power to enforce an answer. I dared not tell 
him who I was, so, assuming not to understand Ara- 
bic, I bede Yousefi say that I was travelling from 
Khartoum on a secret mission (this was at least so 
far true that my mission was to get away from the 
Mahdi as secretly as possible), and that I adjured 
him, as a follower of the Prophet, to ask me no fur- 
ther question. 

At mention of the Prophet, the ancient personage 
bowed his head thrice toward the Orient, then ad- 
dressing me again through Yousefi, invited me to his 
tent; nor did he ask me further concerning my busi- 
ness, though I fancied that he was not altogether 
satisfied. 

In reply to his invitation, I bade Yousefi give him 
thanks and say that my mission admitted of no de- 
lay; also to tell him of the loss of my horse. When 
this had been duly translated, I made overtures to 
him for the purchase of a dromedary, and had You- 
sefi offer twenty English sovereigns for the one on 
which he rode. This was above the ordinary value 
of these animals, a good one being often sold for six 
and eight sovereigns. Arabs are not above driving a 
good bargain; in fact, some of these native Sheiks 
are among the greatest sharpers in the world, and 
though it was evidently somewhat infra dignitatem 
for the old patriarch to sell his camel, he presently 
bade Yousefi tell me that it should not be withheld. 

In exchange for the saddle of my dead horse, Sheik 
Abdurrah, for such was his name, offered a large wa- 
ter-skin, and to make the shift, we accompanied him 
tohis encampment—the same which Yousefi had 
seen. 

Having paid for the dromedary and received the 
water-skin, I at once filled it, and mounting, with 
Yousefi at my back, set off due north by the sun. I 
did not quite like the appearance of old Abdurrah, 
and was in some fear lest the zareeba might contaim 
men who would fire on me; and I felt less easy that 
1 had unavoidably been compelled to disclose my 
specie-bag in paying for the dromedary. 

We made off at a good pace, but had proceeded no 
more than half a mile, when a hail from the rear was 
heard; Sheik Abdurrah was seen riding hard after 
us on the brood mare, followed by the little foal at a 
crazy run. Several of the Arab lads were at his heels. 
His errand was a most generous one, or seemed so (I 
comprehended it more clearly a few days later); he 
wished to give me directions for finding certain 
wadies and pools in the atmoor, where we could camp 
for the next two or three nights. 

To Yousefi he imparted the most explicit directions ; 
furthermore, he urged us to wait for a skinful of 
dhoura (a kind of grain somewhat like wheat) for 
the dromedary; also a bag of black bread for our- 
selves. These gifts three of the Arabs soon came to 
fetch us; there was a bushel of the dhoura, and near- 
ly as much of the dry bread. I set this tardy gener- 
osity on the Sheik’s part down to a sudden qualm of 
conscience or religious feeling at the time, for at the 
second parting he gave us Allah’s blessing with much 
fervor. 

A Sand-Storm on the Atmoor, 


With prospects somewhat brightened we set off 
again at a trot, andthe dromedary proving a good 
traveller and the desert not very rough, we travelled 
a distance of thirty miles, I should think, and by three 
o’clock in the afternoon came to a wide, flat tract, in 
a kind of depression in the plain, which was covered 
with patches of mimosa, or acacia, the shrub from 
which the Soudan gum, commercially termed gum- 
arabic, is obtained. In fertile and well-watered local- 
ities the mimosa attains to the size of a considerable 
tree, often with wide-spread and drooping branches, 
but on the arid plains of Kordofan it is most fre- 
quently seen as a thorny shrub. 

Through the plain meandered the bed, or khor, of 
a small Nile tributary, now dry for the most part. 
Beyond, at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, rose © 
line of barren, craggy hills, and directing our course 
toward a point between two quite noticeab!e heights 
of these hills (following the directions which the 
genial Sheik had given Yousefi), we came toa spring, 
or well, near a large block of reddish sandstone, about 
which the kittah and tamarisk bushes grew luxuri- 
antly, while not far off was an abandoned zareeba, or 
brush-yard, used by the Arabs when camping at the 
springs. Of this the Sheik had told usin advance, 
and here we accordingly camped. 

As hot as the day had been, the night was cool; in 
fact, I slept rather cold, having only my native mantle 
for a blanket, and by dawn was glad to stir out and 
kindle a fire. There was, too, on this morning a consid- 
erable breeze from the north. After another meal of 
Soudanese bread and coffee, we took away the brush 
from the gate-way, and mounting, set off again, going 
toward the range of hills seen to the northward the 
previous day, and having for several miles to pick 
our way amidst patches of the thorny mimosa brush. 

At length we reached the hills, and found, even on 
the south side, that a somewhat troublesome sand- 
storm was blowing. Heavy clouds of fine dust man- 
tled the ridge above us, and came sifting down in 
showers; and on reaching the top of the hills, where 
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the full force of the northerly gale struck us, I found 
that not only dust, but sand and small pebbles, were 
flying thick and fast. | reeba of thorn-brush had been constructed to inclose 
Yousefi begged me to turn back, saying the gale them. No signs of life were visible about it, how- 
would increase till afternoon, and perhaps blow for | ever; and on riding closer, we saw that it was an old 
two or three days. I felt loath to tarry, however, | structure, not recently occupied; for the hedge had 
and hoping the worst of it might soon pass, merely | sunk to a height of no more than five feet. The 
turned back over the crest of the hill, and went | brush had evidently been brought from some copses 
three or four hundred yards to the left, where a crag | nearly half a mile away; for all around the rocks was 
offered partial shelter; and here, in the lee of some | an open stretch of sand and loose gravel. There 
rocks, we ensconced ourselves for the time. The | was, as we had expected, a tiny spring of water, just 
dust from the gale was bad enough, and soon the | under the side of one of the rocks; we camped in- 
heat, increasing, rendered our shelter like an oven. | side the old hedge; and having appeased our hunger 
With Oriental apathy, Yousefi crept as far into the | from our bread-bag and fed our faithful dromedary, 
shadow of the rocks as he could get, and lay down, | lay down to sleep in the shadow of the palms. 
with his nose at least in the shade; the dromedary, 
too, extended himself on the ground, with his muz- 
zle pressed up against the side of the rock. Overhead 
the sand whizzed and, during the gusts, fairly shrieked 
across the summit of the crag. 


Upon drawing near, we saw that the palms, four in 
number, stood beside two large rocks, and that a za- 


A Deadly Encounter, 


But the heat waked me after an hour or two, and 
hoping to find a breath of air stirring, I clambered 
upon the higher of the two rocks and got in the shade 
Teenchery. about for some minutes. 

For some time I sat with my head wrapped over 
with the white Arab turban which I wore fora hat, 
and watched the enormous clouds and pillars of dust 
eddying out over the plain across which we had come, 
heartily wishing myself back at the zareeba whence 
we had started. Presently I discovered ten or twelve 
horsemen coming up the rough hillside. Bent low on 
their horses, they were pressing forward in single file, 
each with his head covered. That they should be | 
abroad in such a storm seemed to me rather odd at 
the outset, but I supposed they were a scouting par- 
ty at first, on their way northward, and getting out 
of sight, continued to watch them. 

Immediately I perceived that they made frequent 
halts, and were looking to the ground closely. In- 
stantly then it flashed to my mind that they were on 
my track, hunting me down, and the suspicion at 
once occurred that they were put after me by the old 
Sheik. That, then, was the cause of his giving us 


of me. 


and taken our trail hither. 


but the work of a moment. 





of the palms which grew over it. Here I sat looking 
There was mirage in the 
air, a delusive phantasmagoria of forests, lakes and 
cities, shifting and fading over the plain. Then near- 
er at hand, a band of horsemen showed themselves; 
yet for some moments I thought them, too, illusory, 
till with a sudden thrill of reality, I perceived that 
they were actual flesh and blood—within half a mile 
From the number, too, I at once concluded 
that it was the same band that I had seen the pre- 


| whizzed over the rock. Facing around, I saw six of 
them, two on foot and four mounted, in the very act 
of charging over the low zareeba. They were already 
within twenty yards, and shouted like fiends to fluster 
me. Had a cartridge missed fire, I should have been 
captured to a dead certainty. The foremost received 
my first bullet just as his horse reared to clear the 
hedge; the horse came over, but the Arab did not. 

Two of the other horses wheeled aside, refusing to 
take the leap. The other came over; his rider, astal- 
wart, swarthy ruffian, rising in his stirrup, with his 
coal-black eyes fixed on me where I stood, poised his 
spear to transfix me. 

I had snatched up my revolver, and firing, dropped 
him off his horse, backwards. A spear thrown by 
some one of them on the hedge struck the palm- 
trunk beside me at the same instant; and I saw the 
second of the two footmen levelling his long gun, but 
before he could shoot, my second pistol-shot tumbled 
him off the hedge. 


Put to Flight. 


With this the other three broke and ran, leaving 
two horses snorting wildly inside the zareeba hedge. 
Catching up the carbine again, I rapidly charged it 
and fired twice at the three Arabs as they ran, but 
missed each time. The whistle of the bullets had so 
stimulating an effect, that they did not pull up their 
| horses till they had placed seven or eight hundred 





|yards behind them. There for a long time the six of 
vious day, and that returning, they had discovered | them left unhurt remained watching the zareeba. 


Of the four knocked over in the latter part of the 


To leap off the rock and get my carbine, wake You- | skirmish, one began crawling off after a time; the 
sefl and bid him hide himself between the rocks, was 


' other three lay where they fell—done with earth. 


The lad showed more , They had fallen in fair fight; I bore them no malice. 
courage than I had given him credit for; of his own | 
account he ran to block up the gate-way with brush. 
Determined, if attacked, to do the robbers as much 
mischief as possible at long range, I got on the rock 


After a time three of the party came forward to 
meet and help away their wounded fellow. Yousefi, 
meantime, had secured the horses—two very hand- 
some and spirited animals of the true desert breed. 


Meeting the frightened and trembling Yousefi, they 
, halted and began questioning him. It was 
ee for me to hear what was said. But soon one 
|rode forward, shouting, “Inglese, aman! Inglese, 
|a@man!” 
} Immediately, too, Yousefi came, fairly dancing for 
joy, towards me, exclaiming that they were friends 
and in the service of the English. 

Judge, reader, if you can, of the revulsion of my 
own feelings! Like the respite of a death-sentence 
these words broke on my ear. It was the Mudir of 
Zeebaru and his band, allies for the time being, at 
least, of Gen. Wolseley’s force. Two days later we 
rode into Dongola with them—where Yousefi and I 
are at present residing, awaiting the result of the 
war, 


too 
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FATLURES, 


All great works in this world spring from the ruins 


Of greater projects: ever, on our earth, 


Men block out Babels to build Babylons. 


—Browning’s Return of the Dru 
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For the Companion. 


THE HORSE AS A REASONABLE BEING. 


When the late Mr. Rarey, the horse-trainer, visited 
England, I listened with much attention to his pre- 
liminary discourse, and watched his mode of dealing 
with horses which were supposed to be incorrigibly 
savage. 

After the performance T called upon him, and after 
giving the meed of praise which was due to his 
treatment of the horse, took exception to his dis- 
course. 

He told the audience that he conquered the horse be 
cause he possessed reason, while the horse possessed 
only instinet. I pointed out that his practice and his 
theory were diametrically opposed to each other, and 





such explicit directions as to what route we had best 
follow. Meantime, he had sent off for his men, and 
sent them on my trail—to rob and murder me, I had 
no doubt. 

All this went through my mind like a flash of light. 
There was no time for flight. Unless the gale had 
blown out the tracks of the dromedary along the crest 
of the ridge, they would be upon me within three 
minutes. Already they were nearly abreast of the 
place where we were lying in cover, and not much 
above three hundred yards to our right. 

To fight them seemed my only chance. I hurriedly 
changed the cartridges in my carbine and revolver, 
and whispered to Yousefi, bidding him be perfectly 
quiet. Two large rocks rose twenty or thirty feet in 
height directly above the nook where we had taken 
refuge. Between them there was a narrow, irregular 
ascent. Wishing to keep the Arabs in view as they 
passed, I crept up between the rocks and peered over 
the one next them. The sand flew furiously here, 
but I could see the horsemen, enveloped in dust, 
standing still on the crest of the ridge. One of them 
had dismounted, and was examining the ground. Once 
he came directly toward the rocks for several paces. 

I cocked my piece and made ready for him. Then 
he turned back; two others got off and joined him. 
They seemed uncertain. The sound of their voices, 
as they conferred together, was borne on the wind to 
my ears. After afew moments they remounted and 
rode on down the ridge on the other side, and were 
soon out of sight. I concluded that the storm had 
blown out our trail, and that they were following 
on the course which they thought I had taken. 

Rousing up the dromedary and Yousefi, I started 
to return to the careeba whence we had set off 
that morning. Going with the wind, we reached it 
in about three hours. In the plain the storm was less 
violent, and there was less sand flying. Not quite 
liking the idea of camping in the zareeba again, lest 
the Arabs should come back and put in there them- 
selves, we sought out a well-protected spot three or 
four hundred yards beyond the spring, amongst the 
acacia, and there sheltered ourselves. 

The sand-gale continued to blow until into the 
evening; by ten o’clock, however, the wind mostly 
died out, and the moon rising, half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour later, we packed up and set off again, 
this time about due north-west instead of north. I 
wished to keep clear of the Arabs, yet I was very de- 
sirous of reaching Dongola, which lay in the direction 
they had gone, or a little to the east of it. Our drom- 
edary struck into a shambling trot and held to that 
for about two hours. We crossed the ridge of hills, 
and descending to another plain, came again amidst 
interminable patches of kittah and mimosa brush. 


A Night Trip. 


Shortly after midnight, a pack of hyenas took our 
track and followed us for a mile or two, yelling hor- 
ribly. I would not shoot at them, for my stock of 
carbine-cartridges was but scanty. A more formid- 
able antagonist at length compelled me to fire a shot, 
however. With a species of grunt or bellow, a great 
dark animal sprang out of a thicket close beside the 
dromedary and charged at us. 

Frightened by the glimpse he caught of his assail- 
ant, our hygeen started to run, nearly throwing us 
both off together. For some moments we hurried on 
through the thorny brush, the black creature keeping 
close in our rear and seeming several times on the very 
point of charging the dromedary. At length, steady- 
ing myself, I fired at the creature with my revolver, 
and either frightened at the flash, or wounded, it 
tacked off into the brush, and we saw nothing further 
of it. The moonlight was rather dim; and whether 
it was a buffalo or a rhinoceros, I cannot say with 
certainty; Yousefi thought it the latter. 

Throughout the remainder of the night and till 
near eleven o’clock the following morning, we kept 


on, crossing this plain, climbing another range of bar- | 


ren hills and coming to still another plain, more sandy 
and with less brush. I estimated that we must have 
covered forty miles, at least. 

No appearance of water was anywhere discoverable 
during the early morning. Towards ten o’clock, 
however, Yousefi called my attention to a small clus- 
ter of date-palms a long way to our left, and towards 
these we directed our course—the presence of a palm 








ATTACKED 


again, with my Snyder, and then had Yousefi hand 
up the camel’s saddle to me. Lying flat on the top of 
the rock and resting my piece across the saddle, I was 
able to get very tolerable aim. 

The Arabs rode up to within four or five hun- 
dred yards, then spread out and circled around the 
zareeba ; there were eleven of them. Evidently they 
saw and meant to surround me. I kept my eye on 
them all. At length, to try my mettle, I fancy, four 
of them made a sudden dash forwards, then pulled 
up their horses and shook their lances, bawling out 
threats. I replied to this menace with a shot which 
tumbled one of them off his steed. The other three 
wheeled about and put their horses in motion, that I 
might not be able to get aim. The fellow I had hit 
crawled slowly away. ; 

Then for some time they challenged me, first dash- 
ing forward at full speed, shouting savagely, then 
wheeling. I kept steady, resolved not to waste a 
cartridge. 

Suddenly Yousefi cried out to me to look to the 
left, when I saw one of the Arabs running forward 
on foot, with a smoking torch on the end of his lance 
—his object being to set the brush-hedge on fire. 
Turning, I took a too hasty aim at him, fired—and 
missed. On he came and having, with a shout of tri- 
umph, thrust the torch into the brush, he glided away, 
dodging this way and that, to the cover of a rock 
sixty or seventy yards off. In a moment the brush 
began to smoke and crackle. 

“Yousefi,” I said, ‘can you put out that fire?” 

I dared not get down myself lest the Arabs should 
charge us. The lad cast an imploring look up at me. 
Terror and courage seemed struggling for mastery in 
his face, but making a sudden run, he clambered 
over the hedge, and throwing on sand, soon smothered 
the incipient blaze. The Arab from behind the rock, 
seeing this, shouted savagely at the lad, and made a 
dash forward to spear him. But this time I did not 

| fail in my aim; before the wretch had taken ten 
| jumps from his covert, my ball struck him in the 
| breast; and he fell headlong, with extended arms, 
| in the sand. 
| But even as I fired, I was conscious that the Arabs 





clump in the desert being one of the surest tokens of | were making at me, from the other side. They dis- 
& spring or well 


| charged two or three guns, the balls from which 











BY ARABS. 


The party rode away soon after, carrying their two 
wounded men, and were out of sight before sunset. 


night and the following day. The next night, as 
soon as the moon rose, we set off again, northward 
across the desert, Yousefi riding the dromedary and 
I one of the horses; the other we turned loose. 

For two days now we made our way on, but were 
forced to abandon the horse, having no grain for 
him. 

Then for two days more we went on miserably, 
toiling on hot bare hills and desert plains, with no 
food for the dromedary save what brush he cropped. 
Yousefi was much reduced, and had frequent attacks 
of akind of fever. At times I found my own mind 
on the verge of delirium, either from the heat or from 
lack of proper food. 


The Final Alarm. 


we came to a khor with water-pools, and on the hill 
just across it, discerned the ruins of an ancient house, 
or temple, of stone. Here we passed the night; and 
thinking that the khor might lead down to the Nile, 
I determined next morning to follow its course. We 
had proceeded but a little way, however, when You- 
sefi discovered a large party of horsemen approach- 
ing from the south-east. Exhausted and thin as our 


| dromedary had now become, escape was out of the | 


question. The band rapidly drew up with us. I had 
but a few cartridges left, and anything like a success- 
ful defence was hopeless. 

At last, I thought, after all our struggles in this 
hateful land, the end has come. Of my own fate 
I had no doubt; but I bade Yousefi get down and go 
towards them, holding up his hand; I thought it 
likely that they would spare his life. 

Resolved to at least die like a man, I dismounted, 
and taking my stand behind the dromedary, made 


ened physical condition would allow me. 

The band, fifty or sixty in number, came galloping 
up; they were wild-looking fellows. Two or three of 
the leaders wore what looked to be coats of mail; 





and nearly all carried lances or long guns. 


On the fourth night after our fight at the zareeba, | 


ready to sell my life at as good a price as my weak- | 


that if the horse did not possess reason, that of the 
man would have nothing to act upon. In fret, he 
conquered the horse not because it had no reason, but 
because the reason of the man was superior to that 
of the animal. 

His first move was to assure the horse that he was 
not afraid of it, and was not going to hurt it, so that 
it need not be afraid of him. His next move was to 
make the horse believe that he was the stronger of 
the two. Therefore, he never shouted at the animal, 
nor attempted to drag it by force. 

Still less did he beat it, or inflict pain upon it. He 
scarcely spoke above his breath, and always in a gen. 
tle and soothing manner, and no matter what the 
horse might do, never lost his temper. But he so 
contrived that the horse found itself obliged to do 
anything which Rarey from it, without 
knowing how or why. When Rarey strapped its fet- 
lock to its knee, the horse found that it could not re- 
lease itself. Its intellect was not able to discriminate 
between the strap and the hand which fastened it, 
and so the animal believed that the man was stronger 
than itself, and yet would not hurt it. 

This important lesson having been learned, and the 
horse having placed absolute confidence in him, the 
next lesson was to teach it that it need not be afraid 
of other objects which might terrify it. 

I have seen a horse fly at Rarey as if it had been 
an infuriated tiger, screaming with fury, snapping 
with its teeth, striking with its fore legs, lashing at 
him with its hind feet. In twenty minutes Rarey was 
running about the area, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and the horse trotting after him with its nose on 
his shoulder, 

The horse is a curious being. It is at once the most 
timid and the most courageous of animals. <A horse 
which will shy or balk at a feather blown by the 
wind, will charge a battery without flinching, simply 
because it has been taught to face cannon, and the 
feather is strange to it. 

Acting on this principle, Rarey then taught the 
animal that it need not be afraid of the most alarm. 
ing sights and sounds, and in a short time be could 
open an umbrella in the horse’s face, fire all the cham. 
bers of a six-shooter revolver close to its head, or 
beat a drum under its nose, without causing the slight- 
est alarm. 


required 


So rapidly does the horse learn under a 


I hardly thought they would attack me again, but | 00d instructor, that scarcely half an hour was occu- 
nevertheless I kept a good look-out all through that | pied, first in taming the horse, and then in teaching 


these lessons. 
| Not long ago I witnessed an interesting scene at 
| one of the great junction stations in England. Three 
of the principal lines converged upon it, and carriages 
| are perpetually being shunted from one line to the 
other. This task is mostly performed by horses, and 
| the animals know their business so well that they are 
| not even accompanied by drivers. 
| One of these horses was standing alone in the mid- 
| dle of the tracks, and facing a locomotive. Suddenly 
the engine blew off steam in front, enveloping every- 
| thing in vapor, and producing a roar loud enough to 
| startle even a strong-nerved man. When the vapory 
| cloud was dissipated, there was the horse standing in 
| his place. He was perfectly calm, and had not moved 
| a foot. 
Country-bred horses are always afraid of railway- 
trains when they first see them. But, when they find 
| that the noisy, rushing monster does them no harm, 
their reason tells them that they need not be afraid 
of it, and in a day or two they will graze close to the 
| railway track, without even lifting their heads as the 
| train rushes by. 
| When bicycles first came into use, horses were 
sadly frightened by them, and in England an attempt 
was made to suppress bicycles because horses were 
afraid of them. 
and inashort time the horses treated the bicycles 
with perfect indifference. 

So, if a horse should balk or shy, the very worst 
plan is todrag at the bridle, shout at it, or beat it. 
The creature balks or shies because it is frightened 
needlessly at something. The rider or driver should 

therefore try to find out the cause of the horse’s 
alarm, and should show it that there is no ground for 
fear. No balky horse ever baffled Rarey, and if we 
would treat our horses in the same considerate man- 
ner, we should in the first place see fewer balky 
horses, and in the next, we should soon be able to 
cure the animal of this vice, whieh is only another 
name for groundless fear. 

In fact, in all our dealings with the horse, we should 


| Wiser counsels, however, prevailed, 
| 
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consider it not as a mere machine, but as a being 


which possesses reason essentially the same as j seen in a cab-driver, but every one who is familiar | 


that of man, but of less power and grasp. 

Even in guiding the horse, it is better both for 
the animal and the man that the reins should be 
used as lightly as possible, and the whip not used | 
atall. It can be done, and is done, not only in | 





rHE 


HORSE AS A 


England, but in America. An admirable exam- 
ple of the ease with which the horse can be guided 
by an intelligent and kindly driver came before my 
notice a few years ago. 

I had occasion to drive to Streatham, a place 
On the 
way I noticed that the driver did not use lis 
whip, though the road was a hilly and trouble- 
Of course T complimented him on his 


about five miles distant from my house. 


some one. 
kindness, and was surprised when the man told 
me that he did not possess a whip, not being such 
a fool as to want one. 

The same carriage conveyed me home again, | 
and I kept a careful watch on the driver. Then I 
found that did the reins, but } 
that he guided the horse entirely by his voice. 

A long and steep hill lies about half-way be- | 
tween Streatham and my home. At the foot of 
the hill, the driver descended, and walked up the 


he not even use 


road, the horse following him. After we had | 
gone about half-way up the hill, the driver turned 
round and said, “Now you may havea rest.” He 


then resumed his walk. ‘The horse went on until 


she reached a lighted lamp, and drew up under it, 
the driver continuing his walk. After a while, he 
turned round and said, “Now, my lady, if you 
are quite rested, come on.” 

She turned her head, looked at him as if to ac- 
knowledge his remark, and then resumed her po- 
sition. She had no¢ rested sufliciently. 

The driver went on, and presently the horse 
turned round of her own accord and followed him 
to the summit of the hill. 

Within a quarter of a mile from my hou 
the road which leads to the stables, and I took 
care to see how the man and horse would act. 
Just as she came to the road in question, a 


e is 


went her head. 

An ordinary driver would have given a jerk to | 
the opposite rein and a slash fromthe whip. This 
man did neither. He only said, Not just yet, my 
lady. Straight on, if you please.” And she as 
straight on accordingly. 

On talking with the driver at the end of the 
journey, [ found that he had studied the character 
of the horse for himself, and had acted upon his 
studies. He said, and rightly, that the horse wants 
It only wishes to find out what are 
them out 
better if it be not kept in a state of constant terror 
and nearly constant pain, as is the case with most 
horses while they are at work. 

The night being 
seen what kind of an animal it was that possessed 
such a But while patting and praising 
her, [thought that her bones protruded more than 
She 


was twenty-six vears old, and still full of work. 


to obey man. 


its driver’s intentions, and will carry 





i very dark one, I had seareely 
mister. 
might have been expected, and asked her age. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that L never after- 
ward employed any other driver, except when this 
num was engaged. 

The reader may here take note that kindly 
treatment of the horse is not enly conducive to 
the comfort of both man and beast, but that it is 
by far the most economical mode which can be 
; This driver had managed to get out of 
" 


adopted. 





his horse some seven or cight years of work more 
than a cruel or a rough driver could have 
done. The horse did her work gladly, and we all 
know how much betteris work done “with a will” 
There 
man and the horse. 


even 


than that which is compulsory. were no 
contests Both 
were in perfect accord, and when at work, the 


horse sutfered no pain and the man no irritability. | 


between the 
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This is the only instance of the kind that I have 


with London must have noticed that the gigantic 
brewers’ men, who accompany the equally gigan- 
tic horses draw beer-wagons, 
never use their whips, and guide the horses entirely 
by the voice. Lack of space prevents me from 


which the heavy 


BEING. 


going into detail, but I may at another time return 
to the subject, and show how these great estab- 
lishments manage their horses entirely by kind- 
ness. J. G. Woop. 


+o 


LOVE ON, 
Love's strength is perfect in love’s utter weakness, 
Love's nobleness is noblest in love’s meekness, 
zoveevers, hone are gone, 
None go! none ever! 
Know when true hearts are set to one true time, 
For aye they make one music, chime one chime, 
Look up! and doubt it never! 
EDWIN ARNOLD, 
~@> 


GENERAL GRANT. 


The present generation of boys and girls cannot 


appreciate the enthusiasm which the name of | 


Grant awakened those who, from the 
Northern States, watched anxiously the move- 
ments of the Union Army during our Civil War, 
from 1862 to 1865. Here was a General whose 
strategy was not to dodge the enemy, but to meet 
him. Tle grasped the idea that if the North was 
superior in nothing else, it excelled in numbers, 


among 


| and he knew how to make numbers effective. 


He was like a mastiff in fight. Conscious of 


|his own strength, he fastened his grip so firmly 


that though he might receive as well as give inju- 
ries, yet his own endurance was sure to give him 
the victory at last. To those of us who longed 
for action in the field, and fretted over the long 
delays and the partial triumphs of some other 
generals, he was the ideal commander. 

General Grant has undoubtedly filled a larger 
place in his country’s history than any other 
American since Washington. His personality was 
not so marked as was Jackson’s, but it was, per- 
haps, because he was so unconscious of himself, 


| and from the very absence of the conceit that he 


was infallible, that General Grant was so great a 
man, 

Follow his career through from beginning to 
end, and mark how strong he was in all those 
traits which not only win success, but secure the 
esteem and admiration of men. Perseverance ? 
Who since Washington has displayed more of 
this quality in the service of his country?  Fidel- 
ity ? for he was 
faithful not only to every trust, but faithful to 
friends who had betrayed his confidence until even 
he was convinced of the treachery. 

No man was more obedient than he to the duty 
imposed upon him, and he performed it at what- 
ever sacrifice of ease, and though his devotion to 
duty lost him temporarily the regard of superficial 
men who misjudged him, and who would have 
done what they knew to be wrong, if they had 


Ile carried it even to excess, 


been in his place, rather than suffer the great | 


calamity of being misjudged. 

And yet, without taking any credit to himself 
for being so, as a demagogue would have done, he 
was a plain man of the people. There was a plenty 


of dignity in his bearing, but not an atom of false | 


dignity. No story will ever be told of General 
Grant to which point will be given by any act or 
word that looks or sounds pompous. 

He was always modest, never self-asserting. 
Ilis merit secured him that for which men with 
smaller abilities are forced to clamor and contend. 
Men saw what he was, and they conceded him the 
first place without his demanding it. 

To say that this man had no faults would be to 





COMPANION. | 


qualities to be admired and copied that we can | is “over-investment,” which 
afford to overlook his failings, or to remember | brings about the reaction of hard times. 


them only as reminders that he was one of us. 





The close of General Grant’s life was a pathetic | 


mixture of weal and woe. On the one hand physi- 
cal misery and anguish, in the face of the slow but 
certain approach of death, and mental torture, 
from which a sense of undeserved humiliation 
could not have been absent, in view of his busi- 
ness difficulties; on the other hand, all the happi- 
ness that could spring from the consciousness that 
he had fully won the esteem, the love and the 
sympathy of all his countrymen. 

Ife is mourned with genuine sorrow by all the 
people of the land. Some men’s places in history 
are only assigned to them after their death. Gen- 
eral Grant occupied his niche in the Pantheon 
while living, with the consent of his countrymen 
of every section and of every party. 

GP — 
For the Companion, 
SELF-RESPECT, 
What though but as a pebble by the sea! 
A single leaf in all the leafy wood! 


Respect thyself, and thou must worthy be, 
For such respect can dwell but with the good, 


No virtue lives that God will fail to find; 
Of all thy censors make thy heart the chief; 
If leaf or pebble, be among thy kind 
A credit to the pebble or the leaf. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 


—+or 


HOARDED MONEY. 


The National Bank Law requires each bank to 
hold in its own vaults a “reserve fund” in ready 
money. 
the deposits. ‘The requirement is greatest for the 
banks in New York City; it is less in some other 
large cities, and least of all for the country 
banks. 

A national bank in New York is expected to 
keep constantly on hand, in gold, silver, or legal 
tender paper money, one-fourth the whole amount 
of the deposits in that bank. The requirement is 
@ necessary one, because a bank doing a large 
amount of business might be forced mto msolven- 
cy if it did not at all times possess the power to 
meet great and sudden demands. 

Nevertheless, when business in the country is 
active, the banks find it a matter of much diffi- 
culty to observe the law. For the demands by 
borrowers are large, and bank officers do not like 
to miss a good chance to lend money at interest, 
nor do they vare to refuse accommodation to their 
regular customers. 

Just now their anxieties are of quite a different 
nature. Not only have they on hand all that the 
law requires, but many millions more. In the 
middle of July the New York banks held, all to- 
| gether, almost sixty-five million dollars in cash in 
!excess of what the law commanded them to hold. 
| It is not difficult to see what this great accumu- 
lation of money means. On the surface it means 
that a great many men have received money, and 
have placed it in bank for safe-keeping. There it 
lies idle. It earns them nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. ‘The depositor of a million dollars would not 
get a penny of income from it in a year. Why 
did depositors act thus? Because, having no con- 
fidence that prices were to be sustained, low as 
they were, these depositors dared make no invest- 
ment. They thought if they could keep their cap- 
ital whole, they did well. 

Moreover, the banks themselves could not lend 
this money. Some of them have been happy to 
lend, when they could get security absolutely 
ood, at the rate of one-half of one per cent. in- 
terest a year. At this rate a million dollars would 
bring in an annual income of five thousand dol- 
lars, and the yearly interest on one hundred dol- 
lars would be fifty cents. 

But this vast accumulation of money means 
|something more than that business is stagnant. 
| It means that wealth grows in hard times as well 
| as in good times. Some people believe that it in- 
creases most rapidly in what are known as bad 
| times. 
| These millions of now idle money have been 
| saved up during the season of depression which 
| has forced the most of us to be extremely econom- 
| ical, and they are all ready to be drawn out by 
| depositors when confidence returns to the business 
| community, or to be lent by the banks to custom- 
ers who are bold enough to engage in new enter- 
| prises. ; 
| Thus it is that the money accumulated when 
trade is slack remains in the form of floating, or 
idle, capital. In the season of business activity it 
| is invested in new or old enterprises, and becomes 
fixed capital. If it goes mto old enterprises, its 
| effect is to raise prices. For in that case one man 
simply buys out the interest of another man, and 
the latter makes a profit. 

When, however, the saved-up capital is used to 
| further new schemes, the result is to cheapen 
| things—to bring down prices. If it is a new rail- 
road, either an additional line competes for traffic, 
| or the district through which it passes pours its 
| product into the markets. Of course, too, every 
new factory that is built, and every store that is 
opened, has a tendency to reduce the prices of 
goods. 

The first effect of a revival of confidence, after 
a time of depression, is seen in an advance in the 
price of what already exists—of goods, of rail- 
road stocks, and similar things. Then men are 
| persuaded to make more of the same kinds of 





This reserve is a certain percentage of | 


| he was supporting the exiled Stuarts. 
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stops business and 


The accumulation of a larger store of money 
than was ever before collected in the New York 
banks shows how severe a depression business has 


suffered, but it also shows where is the money to 


help along the return of good times when the 
proper season arrives. 
+o — 
RIGHTING AN OLD WRONG. 


A singular proof of the old proverb, ““Murder will 
out,’ is given in a suit before the English House 
of Peers for possession of the title and estates of the 
Barony of Lovat. The suit is on behalf of an engi- 
neer in the mines of Caernarvon, and the story 
brought to light by him begins two centuries ago. 

The famous Simon Fraser, when the Baron Lovat 
of that day died without issue, knew that the right- 
ful heir was a hot-headed young cousin of his own, 
Alexander Fraser. Simon brought forth a false charge 
of murder against him, and the lad fled to Caernar- 
von, and there became a miner. 

Simon then assumed the title of Lord Lovat, and 
took possession of the estates. The daughter of the 
late Lord Lovat, Amelia, was at the time on the eve 
of marriage with a young nobleman. She claimed to 
be the chief of her father’s clan, and heir to the es- 
tates. Simon Fraser, with a body of his retainers, 
took the young bridegroom prisoner, dragged him to 
the foot of a gibbet, and forced him to take an oath 
never to claim the hand of the heiress of Lovat. 

Simon then kidnapped the young lady himself, in- 
tending to make her his wife, but with the help of 
her maid, she escaped to the mountains. Determined 
to have some claim to the Lovat property, he made 
the mother of Amelia his prisoner in her own castle, 
and surrounding her with armed men, bagpipes blow- 
ing, and pikes and halberds pointed at her breast, 
compelled her to marry him. : 

For this outrage he was sentenced to death, a sen- 
tence which never was revoked; but his power and 
keen wit kept him safe during a long life, which he 
spent in perpetual treachery. He betrayed the Eng- 
lish to the French, and the French to the English; 
he professed devotion to the House of Hanover, while 





His name was 
the synonym for traitor for seventy years. 

At last he drove his son, a quiet, timid boy of nine- 
teen, into the field, with the Pretender at the head of 
his clan, and made haste to complain of the lad to 
the Government, and to swear to his own fidelity. 
The boy, however, was pardoned, while Lord Lovat, 
at the age of eighty, was beheaded. After his death, 
a starving woman was discovered in a dungeon in his 
castle, who proved to be his wife, whom he had im- 
prisoned there for ten years. 

Now, after two centuries, the heir of Alexander 
Fraser, the miner, whom he robbed of his title and 
estates, comes sorward to prove the guilt of the 
usurper and his own claim to the peerage. ‘Justice 
is slow,”’ says the Arab proverb, “but more inexora- 
ble than death.” 


~~ — 


DISAPPOINTED SINGERS, 


It is surprising to know how many girls there are 
with aspirations toward the operatic stage. Not one 
in a thousand has the rare voice necessary to success, 
and it is always sorrowful to find a young person with 
ambitions far beyond his or her abilities. 

A little success in concert singing, a solo or two in 
a church choir, the flattery of people who cannot dis- 
criminate between good and bad voices, and the 
young singer must go at once to a conservatory of 
music, and thence to the operatic stage. This last 
misfortune, however, seldom befalls her, and in time 
she goes back home with much of the sweetness gone 
out of her life, as well as out of her poor little voice. 

She affects contempt for the sweet and simple little 
ballads she might sing so pleasantly; she really has 
no ability for anything greater. 

Perhaps she has appeared at a musicale, ina showy 
dress with an immense train, a part of which ought 
to have been around her bare arms, back and shoul- 
ders. If this calamity has befallen her, she will ever 
after affect a mad passion for Italian music, and will 
sing in Italian only, although she knows less of the 
language than a two-year-old baby kicking up its gen- 
uine heels under the blue sky of Italy. 

She becomes envious, jealous, satirical. Her life is 
often embittered by the disappointments she is sure 
to meet. And of course it is hard for her to go back 
to her village or country house with ail those golden 
imaginations coming to naught. It is hard to gather 
up allthe bright hopes of one’s life into the secret 
recesses of the heart, and sorrow and rebel over them. 

Fortunately, most of these disappointed operatic 
candidates are young, aud to youth is given the 
blessed privilege of outgrowing and forgetting the 
failures and disappointments of early life. This dis- 
appointment might, however, be averted entirely if 
ambitious young singers would only think calmly 
and seriously of the mighty obstacles in the way of a 
successful public singer. 

When all is said, and when success is won, the 
laurel crowns an operatic singer may wear are not so 
beautiful as the crown of a pure, good, and noble 
womanhood spent in faithfully discharging the duties 
that come to every woman who really dives her life. 


~o— 


CRIMINAL TRADE, 


A treaty has just been concluded between China 
and England in which a new phase has been opened 
in a matter of the most vital importance to the whole 
of Lower Asia, namely, the opium trade. 

The greater part of the opium used in the world is 
grown in British India. The poppy farms are ail 
owned by the Government, and no private individ- 
uals are permitted to manufacture the opium. Hence 
the whole profit of its culture accrues to the English 
Government. 

The people of India are strongly opposed to opium 
culture. In Burmah when it was first introduced, 
the poppy farmers were avoided with horror, and de- 
nominated the “poisoners of the people.” By de- 
grees, the use of the drug became common among 
the parials and gradually among all castes. Five 





say that he was not human. But he had so many | articles, since they sell so well, and the final result | years ago the Burmese authorities sent a statement 
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to England of the degradation which the habit had 
already produced on the people of that province. 
“Flourishing villages were in decay and ruin. The 
ground was untilled, industry neglected, and the in- 
habitants were sinking into a condition of physical 
disease and moral death.” 

One province offered to raise the amount which the 
Government would make by opium culture, by direct 
taxation, if the drug were kept out of their borders 
A large party in England favor the abolition of the 
opium trade, but they are, as yet, in the minority. 

The chief market for the opium raised in India is 
China. Here also a vehement protest has been made 
against it by the emperor, and by the Ministers of 
State and of War. Finding this did not avail, the 
Chinese Government levied a tax of thirty taels, or 
fifty dollars, on each chest of opium. This tax, or 
lekin, has been raised by the recent treaty to ninety 
taels, or one hundred and fifty dollars, on each chest 
of opium imported into China. 

This provision is probably a preparatory step to for 
bidding its impo~tation altogether. It will render the 
price of the drug so high that the mass of the people 
cannot indulge in opium drunkenness, It is, in fact, 
the same obstacle as that which the supporters in this 
country of high license to retailers of liquor would 
oppose to another phase of the same crime. 


+o - 
AMERICAN SLANG, 


One cannot fully appreciate the richness and varie. 
y of “popular phrases” 
a foreigner the subtleties of the English language as 
spoken in America. A young Spanish-Mexican, who 
was fitting himself for a diplomatic career, came to 
Boston to acquaint himself with our national life, 
and at the same time to acquire the English tongue, 

A teacher, with more zeal than experience, under. 
took to instruct Mr. Comecho, but the vernacular of 
the street gamin proved so formidable a rival, that 
she resigned her position in favor of a Harvard Sen- 
ior. One day, her drowsy pupil startled her by the 
inquiry, “‘Vat dey mean by dat expression, ‘Skeep by 
de moon of de light’? ” 

“Oh,” replied the teacher, “that is one of those 
trifling summer plays, ‘Skipped by the Light of the 
Moon.’ To skip means to move briskly—that is, ac- 
cording to popular usage. Probably the individual 
who ‘skipped by the light of the moon’ was some 
dishonest employee of a corporation.” 

The Mexican gazed upon the teacher doubtfully for 
a moment, and then gently protested. 

“Naw, Mees R-R-Remmon, it ees not that, faw the 
awther day I go to a gentleman’s noflice [carrying 
the ‘‘n” recklessly on], an’ I say to that toffice-boy, 
*‘Wheah ees Meester S——?’ an’ the boy say, ‘Don’t 
know! He have skeeped!’ Naw, mees, he could not 
‘move briskly ;’ he weigh two hundred ponds. I do 
Lot onderstand!’” 

The next day he had another conundrum. 
this you mean by ‘teks the kek’?” 

«Oh, that is slang, also. It means the very best.” 

“Naw, mees, it can’t all de time mean dat, for a 
gentleman say to me dat his boy he ees so bad he 
takes the kek. I tell him that I see the boy take 
much crackers, but no cake. Den de gentleman say 
dat ees an ’Merican expression. I have study fife 
lenkwidge, but dey ees none so difficult as de ’Meri- 
can.” 

Then he inquired, with touching innocence, ‘Vat 
ees dere een my speech dat would make a stranger 
tink I am a fawiner?” 

The schoolma’am was struck speechless. ‘The bur- 
den was too great for her, and the next day Mr. Co- 
mecho was seized in the linguistic talons of a Har- 
vard Senior. 


“Wat's 
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ENGLISH COAL. 


Suppose a round column of coal, nine and one-third 
feet in diameter, reaching from the earth to the moon 
—two hundred and forty thousand miles away. That 
column would represent the quantity of coal mined 
in England during the last thirty years. 

In 1883 the production of coal‘in England was al- 
most one hundred and sixty-four million tons, and at 
that rate of consumption the stock still left would be 
sufficient to last about nine hundred years longer. 

But the demand for coal increases very rapidly, 
doubling itself in about twenty years. If that rate 
of increase should continue, the whole stock of coal, 
less than four thousand feet from the surface, would 
be exhausted in two hundred and sixty years, or 
about the year 2145. 

That date seems very remote, and what is to hap- 
pen then will personally concern any person now liv- 
ing as little as the present condition of Plymouth 
Rock concerns the Pilgrim Fathers who dwelt near it 
two hundred and sixty years ago. 

Far-sighted men, however, are looking forward 
even to the time when the English coal-fields will be 
exhausted, and are directing their attention to the 
problem if anything can be substituted for coal as a 
generator of power. Tlrere are two great forces 
which man has not yet known how to utilize with 
economy. These are: the sun’s rays and the ocean 
tides and waves. 


until one attempts to teach | 


God; to make some human hearts a little wiser, | 
manfuller, happier, more blessed, less accursed. It | 
is a work for a God.” | 
This was brave talk, but Carlyle was content to) 
talk, and to do nothing more to help his generation. 

His perpetual fretfulness at home made his wife’s life | 
utterly wretched, and he had no sympathy with any 
of the benevolent institutions which were trying to 
care for the poor and wretched, or to reform the 
vicious. 

He was an unsparing critic of great statesmen like 
Gladstone, who were earnest in their labors to im- 
prove the social condition of the people; and ns 


gibes seem malignant against philanthropists, like | 
Cobden and Bright, who were prominent in carrying 


forward great reforms. Less talk and more action 
would have made Carlyle’s life a nobler one, and won 
a higher admiration for his character. 


2 
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EMPHATIC REPLY. 





There is a great deal of force in physical suasion. 
The chief of an African tribe once said to Dr. Living- 
stone, ‘‘Why do you spend so much time in persuad- 
ing my people to become Christians? Let me go 
among them and lay about me with my long whip, 
and you shall see how fast they will become con- 
verted.” The same method is evidently pursued 
elsewhere, with noteworthy results. The San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut quotes the following story, told by a 
member of the Australian Parliament : 


The Australian system of education is founded on 
the American plan, having strictly secular public 
schools, and a law enforcing attendance. There, as 
here, the Irish element is bitterly opposed to such 
irreligious proceedings, and the English Australians 
are as zealous defenders of them. On one occasion, 
an Irish candidate had made a flaming speech at a 
political meeting, which was attended by a large | “— 
number of Irish voters, and presided over by an Irish 
chairman. 
On the conclusion of the speech, the chairman rose, 
asking, in accordance with custom,— 
“Would ony gintleman like to ashk the shpaker 
ony question?” 
An inexperienced young Englishman rose, and 
asked, in response to the invitation,— 
“What are the candidate’s views concer ning public 
education?” 
The last word was scarcely out of his mouth, when 
he was struck on the head with a heavy stick and laid 
out senseless on the floor. Not the least commotion 
followed, and the chairman immediately rose, and 
blandly inquired, = 
“Would ony other gintleman loike to ashk ony 
other question?’ 
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DREAMS TO ORDER. 


Sir William Johnson was a canny Scotchman, who 
served the English Government as its agent to the 
Five Nations of Central and Western New York at the 
time of the Freach and Indian War. A story of his 
dreaming goes to show that he had peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the post he occupied. It may serve, also, to 
throw some light upon the occult philosophy of 
dreams: 


Soon after he was appointed to the superintendence 
of Indian affairs, he wrote to England for several 
suits of clothes, richly laced. When these were re- 
ceived, a noted chief of the Mohawk nation, called 
Hendrick, who happened to be present, particularly 
admired the suits. 

In the course of afew days the chief called at the 
agency again, and informed Sir William that he had 
had a singular dream, and in answer to Sir William’s 
questions, Hendrick told him he had dreamed that 
the agent had given him one of the fine suits recently 
received. 

Sir William took the hint, and immediately made 
the chief a present of one of the richest suits. The 
Indian chief went away highly pleased with the gen- 
erosity of the donor. 

Some time after this, Sir William, happening to be 
in company with Hendrick, told the chief that he too 
had had a dream. Hendrick wished to know what 
the dream was, and Sir William said that he had 
dreamed that his very excellent friend, Hendrick, had 
made him a present of a particular tract of land, the 
most valuable on the Mohawk River, and including 
about five thousand acres. Hendrick was promp: in 
presenting the land to the agent, but not without 
making this shrewd remark: 

“Now, Sir William, I will never dream with you 
again. You dream too hard for me.’ 





$$ 
MRS. GLADSTONE. 


Mrs. Gladstone is a helpmeet to the great English 
statesmanin many ways. She looks after his health, 
sees to it that he is muffled and wrapped up after an 
exhausting speech, and as the following anecdote, 
from London Society, shows, gently admonishes his 
wayward friends: 

Two years ago, when Mr. W. E. Forster had re- 
signed his portfolio in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, he 
was naturally anxious to hear how the Prime Minis. 
ter would speak of the incident in the House of Com- 
mons, and not less anxious to listen without being 
observed himself. . 

He therefore did not take his place in the bod: 
that assemblage, but made his way into the ladies’ 
cage, or rather that portion of it which is set apart 
for the lady friends of the wife of the Speaker. 

Directly he had entered, he perceived that the sole 
a “of the department was no less a person than 
Mrs. Gladstone herself. 

She was the one person whom he would have 
avoided seeing. He felt a little discomposed, and was 
tne to evince his discomposure in the rugged, 


of 








The enormous amount of heat poured upon the 
earth by the sun is capable of being converted into 
physical force, and the way will be found ultimately 
so to concentrate the rays that they will serve man’s 
purposes. Moreover, it is certain that the prodigious 


energy of the sea will not always be permitted to | 


waste itself uselessly upon the rocky coast. 

Long before the English coal-fields approach ex- 
haustion, both of these problems will be solved, and 
future generations will probably have even cheaper 
power than is afforded by the fuel which is now stored 
up in the earth. 

+e» 
TALKING AND DOING. 


Thomas Carlyle commenced his literary life as a 
reformer. He thought the world was in a bad way, 


asmodic way peculiar to that flower of Quaker sub- 
t ety. 

But Mrs. Gladstone was perfectly at her ease. She 
held up her finger at him, and shaking her head with 
an air of gentle reproval, muttered, in a low voice, 
“Naughty! naughty!” 


—  @ 


A BUSTER. 


Boys and men who have neither travelled far nor 
read much, sometimes have contracted notions as to 
the size of the globe we inhabit. 


A country lad, brought up in the mountains of 
West Virginia, once accompanied his father on a visit 
to his uncle, who lived in an adjoining county. After 
his return home he put on airs, and often referred to 
his visit, relating the “sights” he had seen, to associ- 
ates who listened with open-mouthed wonder. 

One day something was said about the size of the 
world, when our hero thus delivered himself,— 

“T tell you what, boys, if the world is as big out 





and that men lived narrow and unworthy ‘lives; and 
it was every one’s duty to make the world better, 
and the human race happier. No man ever wrote | 
grander sentences about making one’s life useful. 
Take a single specimen: “Oh, it is great, and there 
is no other greatness. To make some nook of God’s 
creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of 


the othe r way, as it is the way me and pap was, she’s 
he buster! 


——4Or- — 


AN absent-minded professor was sitting at his desk 








Distress after eating, and other symptoms of dys- 
pepsia, are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. [-lde. 
- 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla never before equalled its pres- 
ent daily record of marvellous cures. (Ade. 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv, 
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writing one evening, when one of his children en- 
tered. “What do you want? I can’t be disturbed 
now.” “I only want to say good-night.” “Never 
mind now ; to-morrow morning will do as well.” 


For Beauty of Polish 
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COMPLEXIONS 


The Roses and the Lilies of the 
Face, and Soap. 


Famous English, Irish, and American 
Beauties. 


One 


of the gallant poets of France wrote of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, that her complexion was “clear as a 


hen’s egg with a blush on it,” and it is certain Flizabeth 
Was as jealous of Mary's wonderful transparency of 
complexion as of her claim to the English throne. That 
lovely but wicked Countess of Essex, who compassed 
the death of Sir Thomas Overbury, also noted for 
| her clearness of skin. 





wits 


| The celebrated Lrish beauties 
| ning- 


the three Misses Gun- 
-allof whom married dukes, are said to have had 
| complexions so transparent that when they rode over 
| the “Lady's Mile.” what was passing around them could 
be seen in their faces as in 
with a five-pound note 


a mirror, ‘They left Dublin 


and two silk dresses among them 


7 take London by storm, and the wits of the time 
j averred the last words of their father on their leaving 
were, “Your faces are your fortunes; be virtuous, be 
| modest, and don’t be afraid of soap.” Georgiana, Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, preserved her charms far beyond 
j middle age and her lovely complexion to the last. Geore 
giana was a Whig and a warm partisan of the orator 
Charles James Fox, for whose sake she permitted one 


hundred electors to take a 
lips with their teeth. 
the same time, and Fox was returned at the head of the 
poll, Whenasked by the Prince Regent where 
tained the Nlies on her 
was, “Soap furnishes one, your 
water the other,” 

Our American women of to-day have attained to the 
perfection of severe Grecian beauty of feature, as the 
Parisians, those modern 
tify, and were their 
faces are classic, would throw the English countenances 
far in the shade. Perhaps Cuticura Soap will aid them 
in achieving this triumph of art as well as nature, 

Mrs. Virginia Fiske, who died a few months ago in 
Baltimore, had a beauty strictly American, now recog- 
nized as a distinet type. She was acknowledged to be the 
most fascinating woman at the Tuileries when Napoleon 
IIT. was in his glory. The Countess de Castiglione was 
the belle of Paris before Mrs, Fiske appeared above the 
horizon, 

Madame Mariscal, née Laura Smith, of Baltimore, wife 
of the Mexican Secretary of State, is American 
blonde of the patrician type. She is «a more beautiful 
woman than either Mrs, Langtry or Lady Lonsdale, but 
not being professional, her name is not noised abroad so 
much. She met the Shah of Persia in Paris, in 1859, and 
so captivated His Majesty with her overpowering beauty 
that he at once offered to make her se¢ond in command 
among his wives. Declined with thanks. Though she 
refused his hand in marriage, the lovely American ae- 
cepted from the successor of Cyrus a highly perfumed 
paste or soap, used extensively in Persia, the land of 
roses and sherbets. This soap, until then thought to be 
used by the ladies of the Shah's harem only, was found 
when analyzed to possess several of the same proper- 
ties as Cuticura Soap. The perfume of the Eastern 
savon de toilette is more powerful than that of the latter, 
but not so agreeable. In skimming the cream of Amer- 
ican beauty, we must not forget Miss Mary Anderson, 
who has so completely vanquished the Cockney heart, 
much to the chagrin of Miss Chamberlain and Mrs, 
Cornwallis West. Miss Anderson is essentially of the 
American type. Her complexion is unique and abso- 
lutely perfect, and than she no one is more willing to 
acknowledge that she owes her spiritual appearance, in 
a great measure, to the free use of Cuticura Soap, 
which has been a favorite with her since it was discovered, 
or rather recovered from the lumber store of things and 
arts that have from time to tinie been lost, 

Among other lovely women of face and figure of the 
pure American type are Miss Van Renssalaer Cruger and 
Miss Langdon, of New York, both with European repu- 
tation. But, in truth, the mention of any American 
city as containing fair women par excellence is invid- 
fous when Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
are considered, not forgetting Brooklyn, of the wsthetie 
instyle. It is strangely characteristic of civilized human 
nature, that it prefers to be considered as having in- 
herited to having made fortunes, and on the same prin- 
ciple to having been born beautiful to having cultivated 
beauty. This weakness accounts for the few reigning 
belles to be found as frank as the Duchess of Devonshire 
and Miss Anderson, That beauty can be cultivated to 
an extent little dreamed of by those who have heretofore 
labored only to destroy it, by the use of poisonous washes 
and powders, ts established by the testimony of thousands 
of beautiful women, who have relied solely upon the 
Cuticura Soap. Upon this point Dr, Blodgett, a noted 
authority on the skin, in his recent comparative analysis 
of skin soaps, says;— 

“This soap contains, in a moditied form, the medicinal 
properties of Cuticura, combined with delicate and fas- 
cinating flower odors. 

“It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, and 
imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, thus fur- 
nishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, which if re- 
tained would create pimples, blackheads, rashes and 
other complexional distigurations. 

“Its gentle and continuous medicinal 
natural lubricators of the skin keeps the 
parent, soft, flexible, and healthy, 
rough, cracked or sealy skin, and speedily les 
sunburn, freckles, and other discolerations, 

“Hence its constant use realizes the fairest complex- 
| ion and the softest and whitest skin within the domain 
| of the most advanced scientific knowledge to supply. It 
| is admirabiy adapted to preserve the health of the skin 

and sealp of infants and children, and to prevent minor 
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blemishes or inherited skin diseases becoming chronic, if 

“In conelusion, LE am obliged to say that an unpreju- 
diced, critical examination shows it to be the highest 
type of a pure medicinal skin soap, in which statement I 


am joined by the analytical chemists of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

The opinion of scientists that there is In nature a sub- 
and beautifying prop- 

erties, is thus confirme this essence is 
Pa in the baths of Cleopé: the 
philters of the almost immortal Ninon de PEnelos, the 
| J.rdan water of Madame Rachel, or the now world- 
renowned Cuticura Soap, it is an mestimable blessing 
when utilized for the general gooa, 


possessing curative 
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For the Companion. 
GRANT. 


McGregor’s breezy height appears, 
In the blue heaven of coming years, 
The Nebo of a nation’s tears. 

There Glory’s sun, at day's increase, 
Signalled our Warrior's last release, 
And hailed him through the gates of Peace. 





There victory’s halo shall remain 

For him whose patience conquered pain, 

The chief whom foemen smote in vain, 

taised by no casual rank of birth, 

He won by strong, superior worth 

All honors in the gift of earth. 

Then, called by voices in the sky, 

Silent, he laid his trophies by, 

And calmly climbed the mount to die, 

The summer moonlight’s silver ray 

Touched the tired hero where he lay 

And waited for the breaking day. 

And when the morning's golden shine 

Wakened the wild bird in the pine, 

Ile woke to morning more divine, 

Victor in life and death! We gaze 

On the grand ending of his days, 

And pitying sorrow turns to praise; 

And song our Captain’s fame shall sound, 

In deeds, in sufferings, twice renowned, 

With Washington and Lincoln crowned, 
July 23, 1885. THERON BROWN. 


— +r 
For the Companion. 
STANLEY’S FAITH. 


“One faith against the whole world’s unbelief,” 
sings a poet, and the poet only echoes the doctrines 
of the great ‘Teacher. Have a right purpose in 
life, and faith in that purpose. Purpose and faith 
are destiny. 

A leaf from the journal of a great explorer 
vividly illustrates this truth. 

In the heart of Africa, years ago, two white 
men met. One was old, gray-haired and ill; the 
other young and enthusiastic. 

The elder man was one whose fame as an Afri- 
can explorer was world-wide, but for years the 
civilized world had lost sight of him. Scientific 
associations were asking vainly, “What has be- 
come of Dr. Livingstone ?” 

As a correspondent of the New York Herald, 


the younger man had distinguished himself for | 


indomitable perseverance, rapid decision and ster- 
ling common-sense, and in 1870 he was chosen by 
Mr. Bennett, its proprietor, to find Livingstone. 
His story well known. “Draw a thousand 
pounds now,” said Mr. Bennett, ‘and when you 
have gone through that, draw another thousand, 


Is 


and so on, but find hu mmagstone. 

On January 6, 1871, Henry M. Stanley started 
from Zanzibar for the interior of Africa, and for 
eleven months he and his party toiled through 
swamps and jungles, exposed to countless dangers 
from wild and pestilential atmosphere. 
Worn by fatigue, surrounded by insubordinate 
natives, a less resolute man than Stanley would 
have given up the unequal contest with cireum- 
stances and gone back, but this, Stanley never 
thought of doing. 

He had faith in God, in himself and his pur- 
pose. In his journal he wrote, and the words glow 
with an energy that is sublime, and deserve a 
place in the memory of every young man. 

“No living man shall stop me; only death can 
prevent me. But death—not even this; I shall 
not die—I will not die—I cannot die! Something 
tells me I shall find him, and write it larger, 
FIND HIM! FIND HIM!” 

Full of the intensity of conviction, a faith born 
of faith in God, Stanley pressed on, heedless of 
hardships, till one day he, with his party, came in 
sight of Lake Tanganika, and a little later he 
stood in the presence of the great traveller, who 
for years had lost tidings of his native land, and 
had almost ceased to look for aid from his coun- 
trymen. 

But for the faith of Stanley, Dr. Livingstone 
might have died of starvation, and the world re- 
mained ignorant of his fate. 

‘The subsequent career of Stanley has brought 
into still greater prominence his sublime faith and 
the resolute persistence which is satisfied with 
nothing but the attainment of his object, and 
which has already placed the world deeply in his 
debt. 

The Jeaf from the journal repeats an old lesson : 
Faith is power. 


beasts 


“Endurance {is the crowning quality 
And patience all the passion of great hearts: 
These are their stay, and when the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fateful thought, 
And brute-strength likp a conqueror 
Plunges its huge mall down on the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous globe. 
One faith against a whole world’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind.” 


Oscar Fay ADAMS. 
— —~e 


LINCOLN’s TENDERNESS.—There has accumu- 
lated about the name of Abraham Lincoln a fund 
of anecdote, showing the simple native tenderness 
of the President’s great heart. 
the circuit of the 
point: 

“We had passed through a thicket of wild plum 


This of his riding 


courts of Illinois to 


Is 


the | 


and crab-apple trees, and stopped to water our 
horses. Hardin, one of the party, came up 
alone. 

“Where is Lincoln ? we inquired. 

“ ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘when I saw him last, he had 
caught two young birds, which the wind had 
blown out of their nest, and he was hunting the 
nest to put them back.’ 

“In a short time Lincoln came up, having found 
the nest and put the young birds in it. 

“The party laughed at him, but he said, ‘I could 
not have slept if I had not restored those little 
birds to their mother.’” 


+o 


WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


The Emperor William and his three brothers were 
once epigrammatically described by the citizens of 
Berlin, in the words: “The King’—Frederick Wil- 
lium, who was then reigning—‘is witty and hand. 
some; Prince William”’—the present Emperor—“is 
handsome, but not witty; Prince Charles is witty, but 
not handsome; and Prince Albert is neither witty nor 
handsome.” All concise generalizations have their 
weak points, just as it happens in second-rate poetry 
| that a thought may be twisted for the benefit of a 
prwetind but if the Emperor William was, indeed, 

never a wit and courtier, he is certainly now, in his 
}eighty-ninth year, a courteous, kindly gentleman. 








| His good health is something remarkable in so old 
}a man, but no one can wonder at it, after considering 
| the regularity of his life. 

| He has lately yielded to the entreaties of his physi- 
| cian, and consented to rise at nine instead of seven, 
which has been his usual hour. His first interview 
during the day is with his Minister of War, with 
whom he enters into the minutest details of business. 
Until one o’clock he receives civil and military re- 
ports, working, no doubt, as hard as any professional 
man with his bread to earn. 

lis physicians have been unable to persuade him 
into taking an afternoon nap; that luxury savors, to 
his mind, of indolence, a vice with which he has no 
patience. 

At six o’clock he dines with the Empress, and on 
ordinary occasions their simple repasts occupy little 
over half an hour. At ten, he retires to a sleep as 
sound and peaceful as that of a boy. 

If any criticism can justly be made on his mode of 
life, it is that he takes too little time for rest, and too 
little for leisurely eating. 

His presence and influence in domestic life are said 
to be peculiarly gentle and beautiful. He still ,re- 
tains for his wife all the attentive politeness usually 
necredited to younger husbands, addressing her in 
the home-circle with the familiar pronoun “thou,” 
but remembering to accord her the greatest defer. 
ence both in public and private. 

It is he who has most influence over the Princess 
Royal, the young Victoria of England. When she 
first came to her Prussian home, no one could deny 
that she was too deeply imbued with British exclu- 
siveness and conservatism. She had no idea of bow- 
ing to customs to which she had been all her life un- 
used; they must rather conform to her. 

Here her royal father-in-law proved her best friend, 

constantly petting and indulging her, but as con- 
| stantly resisting her exactions, and teaching her to 
| curb her spirit. 

The verdict of the entire empire on the character 
|of its sovereign is one of wholesale approbation. 
Hlis soldiers love him; they are privileged individ. 
uals, also, from the fact of his affection for them. 
But his prejudice in favor of them is never allowed 
to interfere with his strict sense of justice. At one 
time some soldiers of the Landwehr, or reserve, all 
well-to-do, rich, influential burgesses, rebelled at the 
injunction to enter baggage-wagons, and absolutely 
refused to travelin them. ‘They referred the case to 
the Emperor by telegram, ending their statement by 
these words: “What does your Majesty command us 
to do?” The answer came, prompt and curt, “Obey,” 
and the delinquents had to answer before a military 
tribunal for their insubordination. 

His body-servant, the faithful Engel, is a septua- 
genarian, and is far less robust than his aged master. 

One day he regretfully informed his Majesty that 
since he found himself failing in strength, he must 
soon retire from service. 

William, however, only laughed. “Engel,” he said, 
“thou and I have not time to rest,” and so the mat- 
ter was dropped. 

A healthy, busy man, making the most of his few 
years, the Emperor is to be envied—not because he 
| wears a crown and stands at the head of a nation. 
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RUNNING FOR A WIFE. 


| 
| 
} 
| Samson killed a lion that attacked him when he 
| “went a-wooing”’ (in an old family Bible we remem. 
| ber the inscription over the picture of this exploit, 
| “Exertions for a Wife’), but killing lions was not 

literally the customary way of courtship in Samson’s 

time, though the course of true love did not always 
} run smooth then any more than now. Among some 
| of the ruder tribes of men, however, where physical 
excellence counts for the chief merit, the custom of 
running races for a bride has always been a favorite 
one. 


Among the Huzarehs, a people of Asia, the follow- 
ing is the way weddings are arranged : 

The suitors of the maiden, nine in number, appear 
in the field, all unarmed, but mounted on the best 
horses they can procure; while the bride herself, on 
a beautiful Turkoman horse, surrounded by her rela- 
tions, anxiously surveys the group of lovers. 

The conditions of the bridal race are these: The 
maiden has a certain start given, which she avails 
herself of to gain a sufficient distance from the crowd 
to enable her to manage her steed with freedom, so 
as to assist in his pursuit the suitor whom she prefers. 
On a signal from the father, all the horsemen gallop 
after the fair one, and whichever first succeeds in en- 
— her waist with his arm, is entitled to claim 
her as his wife. 

After the usual delays incident upon such interest- 
ing occasions, the maiden quits the circle of her rela- 
tions, and putting her steed into a hand gallop, darts 
into the open plain. When satisfied with her posi- 
tion, she turns round to the impatient youths, and 
stretches out her arm toward them, as if to woo their 
approach. This is the moment for giving the signal 
|to commence the chase, and each of the impatient 

youths darts like the unhooded hawk in pursuit of 
| the fugitive dove. The savannah is generally twelve 
| miles long and three in width, and as the horsemen 
| speed across the plain, the favored lover becomes soon 





apparent by the efforts of the maiden to avoid all 
others who might approach her. 

On a certain occasion, after two hours’ racing, the 
number of pursuers was reduced to four, who were 
all together, and gradually gaining on the pursued; 
with them is the favorite, but alas! his horse sudden. 
ly fails in his speed, and as she anxiously turns her 

| head, she perceives with dismay the hapless position 
of her lover. Each of the more fortunate leaders, 
eager with anticipated triumph, bending his head on 
his horse's mane, shouts at the top of his voice, “I 
come, my Peri! I’m your lover!” But she, making 
a sudden turn, and lashing her horse almost to fury, 
| darts across their path, and makes for that part of the 
| plain where her lover is vainly endeavoring to goad 
| on his weary steed. The three others instantly check 
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the horses are dashed furiously against each other, so 
that both steeds and riders roll over on the plain. 

The maiden laughed, for she thought that she could 
easily elude the single horseman, and flew to the 
point where her lover was. But her only pursuer was 
rarely mounted, and not so — shaken off. Making 
a last desperate effort, he dashed alongside the maid- 
en, and, stretching out his arm, almost secured the 
unwilling prize; but she, bending her head to her 
horse’s neck, eluded his grasp, and wheeled off again. 
Ere the discomfited horseman could again approach 
her, her lover’s arm was around her waist, and amid 
the shouts of the spectators, they turned toward the 
fort. 

ee 


For the Companion. 
THE VISION OF ST. PETER. 


To Peter by night the faithfullest came 
And said, “We appeal to thee; 

The life of the Church is in thy life, 
We pray thee to rise and flee. 


“For the tyrant’s hand is red with blood, 
And his arm is heavy with power; 
He beheads the Church in slaying thee, 
If thou tarry in Rome an hour.” 


Through the sleeping town St. Peter passed 
To the wide Campagna plain; 

In the starry light of the Alban night 

e drew free breath again. 

When across his path an awful form 
In luminous glory stood; 

His thorn-crowned brow, His hands and feet, 
Were wet with immortal blood. 


The god-like sorrow which filled His eyes 
Seemed changed to a god-like wrath 
As they turned on Peter, who cried aloud, 
And sank to his knees in the path, 
“Lord of my life, my love, my soul, 
Say! What wouldst Thou with me?” 
A voice replied, “I go to Rome, 
To be crucified for thee!” 


The apostle sprang, all flushed, to his feet— 
The vision had passed away— 

The night still lay on the dewy plain, 
But the sky in the east was gray. 


To the city walls St. Peter turned, 

And his heart in his breast grew fire; 
In every vein the hot blood burn 

With the strength of one high desire, 


And sturdily back he marched to his fate 
Of terrible pain and shame— 
And never a shade of fear again 
To the stout apostle came. 
JOHN HAY. 





HEALTHFUL CLOTHING. 


If English girls are, as it is said, more restricted 
than those of America in social life, they have surely 
attained a civilization beyond our own in regard to 
the one matter of dress. Taking healthful exercise, 
as they do, in all sorts of weather, they have learned 
to clothe themselves in accordance with “skyey influ- 
ences.” F. C. Baylor, in Lippincott’s Magazine, thus 
pertinently contrasts the thickly-shod English maiden 
with her foolish American sister: 

“Ethel wore a simple serge dress, heavy boots, a 
stout frieze jacket, and a hat of a shape unknown in 
America, that seemed to be all cock’s plumes. Her 
eyes being weak, she had put on her smoked glasses. 
The day being damp and her chest delicate, she had 
added her respirator. 


*«T am nicely protected, am IT not?’ she said, con- 
tentedly. ‘I had a severe cold last winter, from which 
I am not quite recovered, and auntie thinks I had best 
be prudent. Are you ready?’ 

‘Not quite,’ said Bijou. ‘I want to see Mrs. Ketch- 
um a moment.’ 

“She ran off accordingly into the library, in search 
of the old lady. 

«Do, Mrs. Ketchum, speak to Ethel, and get her 
to take off those machines and put on something 
stylish!’ said Bijou. ‘I am really ashamed to take 
her into our pew; people will stare so! She is a per- 
fect fright! The idea of a girl making herself book 
like that!’ 

“Mrs. Ketchum, however, declined to interfere, 
and when Bijou got back to the drawing-room, Ethel 
was missing. Taking advantage of Bijou’s absence, 
she had gone upstairs, and during the library inter- 
view, was saying to her aunt,— 

* ©You never saw anything got 7 as she is! Silk, 
satin and lace and bracelets and feathers and what 
not! And forchurch too! I wonder she should turn 
out like that; she should have better taste. I really 
don’t quite like going with her, she looks so conspic- 
uous; just as if she were going to a garden-party, or 
flower-show, for all the world. 

“When they met again, both girls looked a little 
conscious, and Ethel said,— 

“How very smart you are!” 

“«Why, this is an old dress I put on for fear it 
might rain,’ said Bijou. ‘Don’t you hate having to 
wear goggles and cages and things? It must be per- 
fectly horrid!’ 

“*T don’t mind. Of course, one isn’t looking one’s 
best, but that is of no consequence. Health is the 
first consideration,’ said Ethel. ‘Ah! there comes 
your father.’ 

“Of the walk it need only be said that it was very 
ee going, and rained a little coming back; that 

Sthel produced her ‘goloshes,’ put up her umbrella, 
and walked home as serenely as her concern for Bijou 
would permit. That young lady had on paper-soled 
boots, that got —— wet, a fine summer parasol 
that she seemed to think fulfilled every office that was 
desirable in shielding her bonnet, a dress ill fitted to 
resist chill or dampness. 

“She persisted that she was ‘all right,’ while her 
pretty teeth chattered; but she caught a violent cold 
and was in bed a week, while Ethel came down to 
dinner as rosy as Baby Ketchum, and ate a meal 
which would have done credit to a laboring man.” 


4 
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OLD MASTER AND SLAVE. 


True affection exists in spite of unequal birth and 
condition; in a sense it does in fact make equal the 
persons whom it draws together, however wide apart 
socially or mentally they may be. Lively illustra- 
tions of this are found in every century of history, in 
the fidelity and love of servants who have followed 
their fallen masters’ fortunes, and even supported 
them out of their own earnings. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal says, “Of Gen. Alpheus Baker, now 
of this city, but formerly a citizen of Eufaula, Ala., 
a lawyer by profession, and an orator of great sweet- 
ness of diction and power, the following incident is 
related : 

‘He owned a slave called Paris before the war, and 
at the time the first gun was fired on Sumter. The 
slave was a huge negro, very dark in } me agg ea six 
feet two in stature, and correspondingly large in 
frame, making a perfect specimen of manhood physi- 
cally. The general quitted his home and family to 
follow the fortunes of the Confederacy. He said to 
his servant Paris,— 

*«*T am going to the war, Paris. 
me?’ 

“Paris, who loved and admired his master, at once 
assented, and followed the wanderings of his master 
as a devoted squire, until the general, with those 





Will you go with 





associated with him, was captured by Gen. John Pope 
at Island No. 10 in the Mississippi River. In the 


presence of the Federal soldiers, when the general 





their career, but in their hurry to turn back, two of | was about to be hurried off asa prisoner to John- 


son’s Island, his servant Paris came to see him. In 
the interview which took place, in which much that 
was affectionate occurred between the master and his 
old servant, the general said to him,— 

«*Well, Paris, what are you going to do?’ Paris 
replied,— 

Well, massa, with the help of God, I’m going 
back to missus and de chil’ern.’ The two old friends, 
who had been boys together on the old plantation in 
the ‘‘Land of Rest,’’ and were about the same age, 
shook hands in silence and in tears. Paris turned to 
go, but he’d gone but a few feet away from his mas- 
ter, when he turned toward him again, his soul swell- 


ing up from its lowest depths and his countenance 
all aglow with the fervor of pure affection, and 
rushed into his master’s arms, weeping like an in- 


fant, and exclaiming,— 
***Massa, let me hug you!’ The two men clasped 


| each other, and their sighs and sobs brought tears to 


the eyes of the victors who surrounded them.” 
—__+o+—___—_ 
HIS GOOD MEMORY. 


Men who dislike shopping—and where is the man 
who does not?—should inform themselves in regard 
to the meaning of ‘‘a few little things,” as women in- 
terpret that vague kind of phrase. Mr. S—— wanted 
to move from the city to a small town near by in 
which there were but one or two stores. He would 
be in the city every day, and agreed to purchase the 
“few little things” his wife could not buy in the vil- 
lage stores. 


“You'd better put them down on a piece of paper,” 
said Mrs. S——, when about to give her first order. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. S——; ‘“‘my memory is good.” 

“Well, then,” began Mrs. S——, “a spool of 60 
Coates’s black thread.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. S—. 

pe yard of not too light and not too dark calico.” 

“Fes.” 

“A small hammer, a can of peaches of the Pasa- 
dena brand, a dozen small pearl buttons, two yards 
of cardinal ribbon, silk on one side and satin on the 
other.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. S , thoughtfully. 

“A pair of slippers for oa. a dozen lemons, a 
gee tooth-brush, a pine-apple, two ounces of sky- 

lue Germantown yarn, an ounce phial of home. 
opathic nux vomica pellets, a’”’—— 

“Wait a second,” said Mr. S——, counting on his 
fingers and looking perplexed. 

“And a bottle of vanilla extract, and a yard of 
triple box-pleated crépe lisse ruching, and three yards 
of small-checked nainsook, and’”-—— 

But Mr. S—— had seized his hat and was running 
for the station. 

What the poor man brought home was a yard of 
bed-ticking, three yards of black crape, a bottle of 
vinegar, eight yards of nankeen, a scrub-brush, a 
pound of green yarn, sixty spools of “coat-thread,” 
a yard of very light and a yard of very dark calico, 
a pint bottle of homeopathic pills. 

“There, my dear,” he said, triumphantly, throwin 
down his numerous packages, “I don’t think you’l 
find a thing missing. Who says a man can’t do 
shopping? My memory never played me false yet.” 








a 
AARON’S BEARD. 


Whether one believes in good old-fashioned tunes, 
or ornate musical flourishes, in church choirs, he 
must admit that all words are not suited to endless 
repetition in song. Every Other Saturday describes 
one of those absurdities of musical arrangement 
which so often occur in the church service : 


The psalm read from the pulpit to be sung by the 
choir was the following : 


“True love is like that precious oil 
Which poured on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard and o’er his robes 
ts costly moisture shed.” 


It was performed in parts, with such celerity of 
voice and violent contortion of the body as would in- 
dicate the fact that each performer was striving to 
outstrip the others in the choral race-course. 

It was in this manner that the performance was 
concluded : 


“Ran down his beard and o’er his head— 
Ran down his beard —— 
—_ — his robes 
And o’er his robes 
Ran down his beard——ran down his 
—_— — —— —  o’er his robes 
His robes, his robes, ran down his beard. 
Ran down his 
—— —— o'er his robes 
Ran down his beard 
h—i—s b—e—a—r—d 
Its costly moist 
Ran down his beard 
—ure—beard—his—beard—his—shed 
ran down his beard—his—down 
his robes—its costly moist—his beard 
ure shed—his—cost—his robes—his robes— 











ure shed 
I—t—s c—o—s—t—l—i—e moisture shed.” 

A kind-hearted bishop who was present at this 
church service was asked, at its conclusion, for his 
opinion of it. His reply was that he paid no atten- 
tion to the music because his sympathies were so ex- 
cited for poor Aaron, in his shampooing process by 
the choir, that he was afraid he would not have a 
single hair left—if, indeed, he came out alive, 


4 
OFFICIOUS. 


The fearful threats which some make of what they 
would do, etc., are doubly droll and ridiculous when 
the threatened individual happens to be present with- 
out their knowing it. Anecdotes similar to the fol- 
lowing of Gen. Grant have been told of the Duke of 
Wellington and several incognito kings, but the sim- 
ilarity does not make this one less probable or less 
amusing: 


On one of Gen. Grant’s visits to the Catskills, it is 
related that he wandered away from companions 
one day, and stretched himself beside a trout-stream 
in one of the shady nooks somewhere in Shandaken. 
He was half-napping, when a stalwart native broke 
in upon him with stern address. It was the owner of 
that trout-brook, confident that he had caught a tres- 
passer upon his lawful rights. 

“Git out!” cried the sturdy mountaineer. “Git out 
o’ here quick, or I’ll give you sich a duckin’ as ye 
won’t soon forgit!” 

“But my dear sir, I’—— 

The general did not finish. 

“Git, I say!” quoth the Ulster landlord. “Git, and 
don’t let me ketch ye snupin’ round here agin, or I’ll 
thrash ye—thrash ye, sir! I’d thrash ye even if ye 
was Genril Grant hisself!” 

The twinkle that crept into the trespasser’s eye did 
not tend to mollify the furious brook-owner. 

“T'll find oad a name and prosecute ye. Ye needn’t 
be a-smilin’; I kin find it out easy enough, ye’ll 
see.” 

“Oh, don’t go to too much trouble, my friend,”’ was 
the distressing reply. ‘I'll tell you my name myself. 
It is Grant,—General Grant,—and if I’ve intruded, I 
really beg your par” —— 

The old soldier was talking to air; that countryman 
had vanished. 

But nevertheless he eventually recovered in time to 
hold out, as an inducement to summer boarders from 
New York, the manifold attractions of Grant Kill, 
now one of the most popular trout-streams in that 
mountain district, 
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For the Companion. 
GOING AWAY FOR THE SUMMER. 


Good-morning, Mrs. Silvertip; pray find a seat, my 


dear, 

And take a fan, and ’scuse me, please, because I’m 
lying here; 

I really can’t hold up my head, my brain it feels so 
dizzy; 

I’ve had such heaps of things to do—I never was so 
busy. 

You see Sophia’s grown so fast, the doctor said that 
she 

Must give up books and go to play—advice that suited 
me; 


But then her clothes were all worn out; she’d noth- 
ing fit to show 

At Newport, or Mount Washington, or Thousand 
Isles, you know. 





I’ve bought her lots of dresses and little hats, my 
dear; 

There will not be a prettier child at any place this 
year; 

But then, you see, it’s worn me out; I’ve been so 
awful cross, 

I’ve even shook Sophia, dear, and made a face at 
Floss. 

At Floss! my own dear darling dog; he thought it 
only fun, 

But, Sophy! Mrs. Silvertip, I blushed at what I’d 
done; 

To lose one’s temper is so bad; my tears fell down 
in streams, 

And then to make it up, I bought a pound of choco- 
late creams. 

Of course, I ate the most myself; oh, won’t you 
have some, dear? 

No, thank you, not a cream for me; my head is 
worse, I fear; 

How Floss does bark! and Sophie looks so stupid, 
dull and brown; 

The trouble is with my poor nerves, I’m really all 
run down. 


And there’s mamma! I’m ’fraid she’s brought 
some rhubarb in that spoon; 

Good-by, dear Mrs. Silvertip; why must you go so 
soon? 

Yes, yes! I'll write, when I’m myself, and not so 
warm and dizzy; 

This getting fixed to go away has kept me much 
too busy. 


—~4@ 
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For the Companion. 
AUNT DEBORAH’S CRUELTY. 


“That cat must go!” said Aunt Deborah, shak- 
ing her head very positively. 

“My pussy ?” asked Susy, in great dismay. 

“Yes, indeed. She’s always at the cream, and 
now she’s been eating the cold mutton. Bridget 
says she’s the plague of her life, for there’s no 
keeping anything from her.” 

Aunt Deborah looked after the housekeeping, 
because grandma was not strong, so her words 
were law. As she went out of the room, Susy 
came close to grandma’s sofa. 

“You don’t mind, do you, grandma,” she 
said, patting her cheek, “if kitty has a little 
cream and cold mutton? I’m sure there’s enough 
for every body.” 

“I’m afraid I do, pet, if she helps herself to it. 
But don’t fret,’ she added, seeing Susy’s mouth 
droop wofully at the corners. ‘We'll see what 
can be done about it.” 

Late in the day Aunt Deborah said to grand- 
ma, when Susy was not there,— 

“Conrad is going on an errand in the morn- 
ing, and he had better take the cat and drop her 
somewhere. It’s the best thing we can do.” 

“Dear me!” said grandma, looking distressed. 
“Tt seems so cruel to the cat, and I am afraid it 
will break poor little Susy’s heart.” 

“Oh, we won’t let her know what has become of 
the cat.” 

“But she must have some pet,” said grahdma. 
“I believe I’ll send and get her one of those little 
dogs we saw the other day. Yes, I’ll have it here 
in the morning, and then she will not miss poor 
kitty.” 

“I’m afraid it’ll be as bad as the cat,” said Aunt 
Deborah. 

“Perhaps not. 
house.” 

Early the next morning, a basket which seemed 
full of scratches and whines and small howls and 
barks was privately carried to an upstairs closet. 

And then everybody tried to help everybody 
else to get kitty away without the knowledge of 
kitty’s little mistress. 

But train-time drew near, and nobody had been 
able to find the cat without finding Susy too. 
Grandma, feeling very guilty indeed, at last 
coaxed her into her room with a bundle of bright 
patchwork, and left her there, while she went to 
give some directions to Conrad. 

Tom, Susie’s brother, had been let into the se- 
cret, and was busy in the search. 

“You'll have to go, Conrad,” at length said 
Aunt Deborah, much vexed. “You'll be too late.’ 

“Hallo! Wait a minute! In 


A dog can be kept out of the 


Here she is! 


scratching. Who put her there? 
running my legs off after her! 
though, I’d say ’twas a dog by the noise.” 

came quietly around the house, carrying her cat. 


“to give kitty some milk.” 


sounded to her like Aunt Deborah tearing off | 
sheets of heavy muslin. 


If it wasn’t a cat, 


And Tom tore down the stairs just as Susy 


| 
] 
| 


“T left my sewing a minute, grandma,” she said, 


Tom stared at the cat in blank amazement; 


“If it isn’t a cat, what is it?” he said. | 


A little white woolly dog tumbled out of it. | for you. 
After a roly-poly struggle to get himself right side | She’s at her wits’ end about you. 
up, he stared about him in puppy wonder, and | mamma and said we must come and see you be- 
then made arun at Susy with a dar-ar-ar-ark which | cause you’ve been moping. 
now that you keep hiding away by 
| the time, and I was to find out why you do it.” 


She gave a little scream, and sprang into a gar- | 


den chair, while kitty gave a “sphit,” and ran up | 
into the very top of the cherry-tree. 


’ 


“Don’t you like the little dog, Susy ?’ 


grandma. 


|merry enough to match the face. 
| lovely kitties !” 


then untied the string which held on the basket- | face a dozen kisses. 


cover. lie ? 


| plored. 
asked | they were here, she’d send them all away.” 


| this basket in the hall closet, and I knew it by the | the floor in a little room in the very furthest cor- | 

And I’ve been | ner of the loft of the great barn, a room in w hich | 
grandfather kept his seeds and grains for planting. 
Very few people came to it, so she was astonished 

} at seeing a merry face 


peeping in at her. 
“What are you dving here?” asked a voice 
*Ah—what 


“Oh!” Susy jumped up and gave the merry 
“When did you come, Mol- 
Oh, I’m so glad!” 
“I came just now. I’ve been hunting all over 
Aunt Deborah said I was to tind you. 
She wrote to 


And she told me just 
yourself all 


Susy’s face fell. 
“But you won't tell her, will you?” she im- 
“It’s these kitties, you see. If she knew 


“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Mollie, fond- 


“Well, I like kitty best, grandma,” said Susy, | ling the soft little things. 


anxious to be polite, but very much afraid of the 
dog. | 


“Shall I go without the cat, ma’am ?” asked 





the stables. 
he had not seen Susy, who was behind a bush. 


meaning of all this commotion. 

And now she could think of nothing but how to 
keep the darling safe. 
fell into the hands of Aunt Deborah, Bridget, or 
that dreadful little dog, it would be the last of 
her. 

Grandma had an attack of her rheumatism, and 
Aunt Deborah was kept very busy. And Tom 
went away to school, so poor little Susy had 
rather a doleful time, although Aunt Deborah did 
all she could to find amusement for her. She 
knew she would have to stay at grandma’s all 
summer, for her papa and mamma were gone 
away on a long journey, 

“Happy birthday, little one,” said Aunt Debo- 
rah, kissing her, one morning two or three weeks 
after the attempt to send away the cat. “Did you 
know it was your birthday ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Susy. 

“Yes; and grandma is a great deal better, 
so every one is happy to-day.” Aunt Deborah 
dressed the little girl very nicely, put a wee new 
ring on her finger, and was so kind that Susy 
had to think very hard about kitty for fear she 





| 


should think Aunt Deborah was not cruel. 


Two or three hours later, Susy was sitting on | Aunt Deborah. 





She believed that if she | 





“She would, I know!” 
“But you must come in,” 


said Susy, half in tears. 
said Mollie. “And 


"do let me take these cunning little darlings—I’ll 
Conrad, who had been taking a last hunt through | get a basket.” 


She tiptoed into the house, and 


Aunt Deborah held up her finger, for | seized on the first thing she could find which 


; would hold kittens, which happened to be one of 
But Susy had heard, and at once took in the | | | grandpa’ s hats which she found in the back hall. | 


| “Now come; everybody’s waiting for you.’ 





Everybody. Who could everybody be ? 

With a very sober little face and a heart full of 
fears for her pets, Susy followed her cousin in. 

What a sound of gay little chatter and laughter 
reached her before she got to the door! 

“It’s a surprise-party for your birthday, di ur- | 
ling,” said Aunt Deborah, meeting her at the| 
door. ‘All your little cousins have come, and | 
Bridget’s baked a big frosted cake for you. But | 
what’s all this ?” she added, as the children gath- 
ered around Mollie’s hatful with a chorus of coos 
and “ohs” and “ahs.” 

“Why —they’re my kitty’s babies, 
Susy, very meekly. 

“When did you find them, dear ?” 

“Just the day after—the little dog’ ‘came, 
ma’am.” 

“Well! well! well!” Susy looked in terror as 
her aunt raised her eyes and hands. 


| 
ventured 


” 





The following 
poems. 
find the names of the authors of the same and write 
these names on the 
initials of these 
name of another celebrated author who was born in 
the month of 


Years in South 


Was she g0-| James Albert Harrison; 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c, 


as 
DOUBLE CHARADE, 
My Jirst is really just as bright 
y as in pleasant weather. 
My second’s any posie, dear, 
n garden fair, or midst the heather. 
My third is false; oh! dreadful word! 
My sourth’s much money scraped together. 








My Jirst and second name a flower. 

My third and fourth, its language telling. 
Now, apropos, i tell a tale 

Of Pythius, who had his dwelling 
In L vdia, and only thought 

Of how his heaps of gold were swelling. 


His slaves were working in the mines, 
But nothing in his fields was growing. 
No grain, or fruits, he raised for food, 
No clothing thought he of bestowing. 
His wife was wise, and said one day,— 
‘My dear, you'll reap what you are sowing.” 
And so a banquet gay, she planned, 
But only gold was in the dishes. 
‘Alas!’ he said, “why treat me thus? 
Bring on your soup and loaves and fishes.” 
Then she replied,—*This truth I'd teach,— 
Gold, only gold, meets no one’s wishes.” 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
ure names of books or 
transposed you are to 


anagrams 
After the words are 


with their work; the 
read down, will give the 


same line 
authors, 


August. 


1, Mice Club no Ants. 
2, View Rink Plan. 
4 Mouse Leaps from Rye. 
, | Excuse Thorn. 
5, More Tin Rings ona Bath, 


6, Tis the Hen’s Dust Pan. 
7, Ah, No Big Crow Joked! 
8, DeFoe Cut No Fliteh. 


9, We Hire Thin Edgar N. 

A Model Rite, Juno. 

Oh, This Lost Fat Hen came! 
Those Poems Mar. 


13, Do Sell That Hay to F. 
14, Let Lite Code Chasten On. 
CyRiL DEANE. 
3. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE, 
a ae ae ee ee 
y & x xX 
x x on x 
x x x 
7a HRRER NR x x 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x ee a a ee 
x x x x 
x x x x 
xX xX x xX 
a a a a oe oe ae 


1to2, A writer of children’s books, who died on 
Aug. 4, 1875. 


1 to 3, The first emperor of Rome, born 63 B. C. 
2to 4, An emperor of the French, born on Aug. 
15th. 
3 to 4, An American soldier, born in Ohio in 1831. 
5to6, An American battle, fought for the second 
time on Aug. 31, 1862. 
; os An American battle, fought on Aug. 8, 
814. 
6 to 8, An English preacher, born in 1834. 
7to8, An English naturalist; born, 1782; died, 
1865. 
1 to 5, Fright. 
2to6, Parts of speech. 
3to7, To seatter. 
4to 8, A Jewish month. Fr. 8. Th 
4. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The initials of the single words omitted spell the 
two words omitted from the last couplet. Their 
finals spell the two words omitted from the fourth 
couplet. 

Be joyous and happy, kind-hearted and glad, 

Dear children, but never, no never, be * * *. 

Which letters are vowels? You surely must know. 

Pronounce two in place of these stars here, — *, *. 

Now lest you with study your senses be aay 

Run out in the yard for a romp with your * * *. 

This is apropos quite, for the almanac says, 

Tis July 25th. Now begin the *** ****, 

Recess now is over. Come, do as you’re bid; 

Those vowels repeat as beforetime you * * *, 

Inverting their order. Please mind what I sav. 

Pronounce them in place of these stars here,—*, *. 

I'll tell you the consonants some other day, 

When vacation has passed with its pleasures so * * *. 

But now I will teach you no farther than this. 

Good-by, my dear children,—Rob, Harry, and * * *. 

If you go to the country, don’t fall into bogs; 

If you stay in the city, beware of * * *, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A. TENN Y¥ SON. W. HOoOLMEs. 
Tenn- Oi double Homes. 
essee. you. 

2. Books of travel and their authors: — “Seven 


Africa,” by Emil Holub; “The Pil- 
rim’s Wallet,” by Gilbert Haven; “Six Months in 
taly,” by George ‘S. Hillard; “Spain in Profile,’? bv 
“To the Central African 


ing to send them away, mother and babies and all, | Lakes and Buck,” by Joseph Thomson. 


at once? But no; she had no such intention. 


And ever since, the good lady has borne with! Achor: 


small cat-thefts like an angel. And Susy thinks 


| that no one living can be quite so kind as her 


SypNEY DAYRE, 


ana; 5, 
bia; ¥, Havana; 


Roll, role; Acre, 
Grippe, grip; 


sack; Anser, 
Taper, tapir; 
—SARATOGA. 


3. Sac, answer; 
Ottar, otter; 


Acts, axe. 

4. 1, Roanoke: 2, Lookout: 3, Canaveral; 4, Pom. 
Matamoras; 6, Panama; 7,Colon: &. Colon. 
lu, Nicaragua; 11, Guatemala, 


THE 


| take the birds out, wash the cage 
oughly with brimstone. 
ot “the se mites is 
and the prospei 








and smoke it thor- 
lo altogether rid your birds 
absolutely necessary to their health 
ity of vour business. After cleaning 














the cage, put your birds back and proceed as befo. v. 

As soon its the virds sing, put the males ina 
cage by themselve : then there will be no mis- 
takes mace etting them ready for market. 
Your birds should raise from ten to fifteen or even 
eightecn young ones in a season. Your profit will, 
of course, depend upon the per cent. of males you 
have. 

~ 
POLLY. 

When she has been properly trained, Polly often | 
exhibits an ability todo more than express her de- 
sire for a cracker. Indeed, she is sometimes so very 

The Seborviett mm Price of the COMPANION is” clever as to suggest the idea that she has a mind of | 
DT 1 vear, I twmentin advance, NEW SUB- . P 
senent PP Can coumenee at ane time during ths ber own, aud not merely a capacity for remembering 

. and repeating words. Here are some of her droll- 

The omp inion is sent to subseribers unt ut aun X= 
plieit order received by the Publishers fo dis- | ertes 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, About the door of a bird-store in New York was 

when sent by mail, ONe day gathered a crowd so large that it was the 





x ompanion, 





sie » Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Work of several minutes to gain entrance to the inte- 
Dovel WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- rior, From within there proceeded a hoarse voice, 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All) which delivered, in Irish-American brogue, the enliv- 
me thtster - soe juived to register letters when- ening strains of *Peek-a-boo!” 

tevi to do so, ’ * . 

Silve er abenutel t never besent through the mail. [tis Budde nly the Irishman came ton full stop, and sei 
alinest sure to wear a hole through the envelope other voice, pleasanter in quality, sang “Yankee Doo- 
and be lost. or else itis stolen. Persons who send. dle,” which was followed by the stentorian query and 
silver tous inaletter must do iton their own re- ans wer, 
sponsibility “How are the Psi Upsilon boys? Oh, they’re all 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of right.’ 


money by us 





before the date opposite your name on A passer-by, puzzled at the scene, made his way 
your paper can be changed, ‘ ahaa 4 i solved the . I Pf 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers '!to the store and soon solved the mystery. In a 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | kirge cage was an enormous green and yellow parrot, 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, Re- | Which was hanging by one foot to a swinging perch, 
turning your paper will not enable us te discontinue | and trolling forth sentences in ditlerent voices with 
it. as we eannot tind your name on our books unless the ease of an accomplished ventriloquist. 

Al tte a at nae pan snap Ager F ieidoiiineis un adil The bird resumed «a normal position as he was ap- 

Always give the name o w Post-offiee to whieh pee We s s “6 rs 
your paperis sent, Your name cannot be found on proached, and flapping hi wings, cried out, “Hurrah 
our books unless this is done, for Blaine and Logan! 

The Date against your name on the margin of |. Then, cocking his head on one side, he dropped 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is | into a more conversational tone, and remarked, with 
paid, 2 a genuine *Alice-in- Wonderland” air,— 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 


? 


‘It’s a long lane that never won fair lad 
“You're quite an accomplished bird, Polly,” affably 
remarked his visitor. 





papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
Rt 








MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, , The reply came like a flash: “I can spell, I can, 
Mass. t,eat. D-o-g, fox.” This with an air of uncanny 
afl -ctation of juvenility. 
- He resented an ill-advised attempt at familiarity by 
| Snapping at the finger which would have scratched 
For the Companion, | his poll, and eried, “Take care! I’ma,bad bird, Lam! 
| You betcher life!” 
THE BODY's TOLERANCE, 


Whether Polly’s market value was increased by this 
s . ability to talk slang is not stated. 
Sometimes a 7 

in death, or, 
reason. A acsliver in 
the foot, ora grain of dust lodging in the eye, or the 
tiniest fish-bone has proved 
fatal. Such uecept the 


slight 
what is worse 


blow on the head has resulted 
yin the permanent loss of 


scratch on the hand, or 


+ 


SKIPPED SATURDAY. 


We have often smiled to remember how, in a cer- 


tain quiet homestead, many years ago, the count of 


entering the wind-pipe, 


facts may lead us to poet's 


statement, “The spider’s most attenuated thread is the week-days was lost once, during the monoto- 
66ers ° , op)? ¢ ¢ ‘ke — 

cord, is cuble, to man’s hold on life.” But there is nous “dead of winter” and a snow blockade ~and 

another class of facts quite as surprising, that are | "!0W # sum equal to a supposed day's wages of the 


| family was afterwards penitently put into the 
| sionary-box as a“ 


different from these. 

An iron bar has been driven through the brain, 
with a considerable loss of brain substance, and yet 
ho permanent harm has come 
The facet is, 
the brain 


mis 
having worked 
(on Sunday. One of our country exchanges tells of a 
| York State” 


punishment” for 


. farmer who made the opposite miseal- 
to mind, - ; ‘ 
a mere prick ina particular part of | culation, and hept Sunday too seen instead of too 


| late: 


to body or 


while 
the medulla oblongata) may cause death, 
the great bulk of the brain is exceedingly tolerant of 
many forms of injury. 


Last Saturday Ham Cherry arose in the morning, 
took a bath, put on his black suit, and after breakfast 
occupied himself re ading sacred books. He told his 


Even the heart is much more tolerant than is gen- | folks that as it was so far to church, and as the off 








erally thought. The physician may thrust his fine | horse had galled his shoulder ploughing, he guessed 
instrument through it with safety. An insane woman | he would not drive thither, Everything was quiet 
aonakt to kit herecit 1 Ne isa hatvol and peaceable about, and Ham was glad there was a 
Sought to Kill hersell by pleremg it with a hairpin, | day left for man to rest and recuperate. But just 
but wholly failed of her purpose, although the pin | after a late dinner, a neighbor came along with a load 
interfered with the natural movements of the heart. | Of hay. Ham stepped to the door and called out,— 


A woman swallowed a paper of pins. ‘The “Tlow is this, John, that you are working to-day ? 


. ‘ , ated You should go to meeting.” 
traversed various organs and tissues of the body, and “Haint got no time to go to meeting on week- 
yet she recovered from the local inflammation. days,” ans <wered John. “Sund: ty is all ‘the time I 


} can spare for church-going.” 
The man then drove on. Cherry 
seratched his head meditatively for a few 
and then entered the house. 


A boy was brought to the hospital insensible, and 
nearly dead from asphyxia (want of breath). The 
doctor having run a catheter down the wind-pipe, a 


stood and 
moments, 
He told his wife to get 


piece of chestnut was coughed up. The next day | a pencil, and check off the days. 

A : | ‘Less see—Monday F went to town. Got that 
there was evidence that another piece was lodged | down?” . 
in another of the bronchial tubes. It was impossi-| “Yes.” 
ble to dislodge it. There followed all the symptoms | “Tuesday T broke the colt. Wednesday I put up 
of acute consumption (pthisis): high temperature, | tat fence down in the lower field. Thursday I killed 


the pig. Friday I licked the tramps. Saturd-a-y, 
what did I do Saturday?’ In just ten minutes after 
the above conversation, Ham Cherry was holding up 
the whiffletree with one hand, and driving his team 
down the lane toward the field on a sharp trot. 

We hope the poor “off horse,” with the galled 
shoulder, really got a rest next day. 


sweating, emaciation, copious expectoration of offen 
sive matter, and a large cavity. Yet the boy in three 
months returned home convalescent, and six months 
later the cavity had disappeared. 


+> 
RAISING CANARY BIRDS. 

We read in treatises upon the subject that there are 
many varieties of canaries. 

It is of the short, healthy, and sweet-voiced canary | 
of German extraction, that we wish to speak. This 
furnishes one of the chief means of gaining a living 
among the poor of the 


+ —— 


WHY ARE DOG-DAYS HOT? 

Many people ask this question during the peculiar 
sticky and stifling weather that prevails through 
most of July, and through August. 
this question we 


In answering 
may go farther, and remind our- 


Hartz Mountains; and many ” ; 
Soe d man selves how the term ‘dog-days”’ came to be applied 


American friends have copied from them this 
easy and protitable way of making money. 
Canary-raising is a work especially adapted to poor 
women who are not able todo hard service; and suffi- 
ciently remunerative, if carried on upon a large scale, 
tocomfertably support them. Iam surprised to know 


of our | to this hot season. 


The great fixed star Sirius, or Dog Star, is the cen- 
tral sun of a system or constellation of planets, as 
our Sun is the centre of the planets Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, ete. This constellation (seen 
plainly in winter south-east of Orion) is known as 





, : ae 2 . » | Canis Major, or Great Dog, showing Sirius in the 
that birds are not more universally raised. Every | «qog's” mouth, or a little back of the point of his 
woman should have at least one pair of canaries, | nose. In the earth’s annual revolution round the 


which will make the long, tiresome summer day, 
ude mon” has gone to his business, pass 


away more pleasantly. 


sun we pass by the different constellations in the sky 
aship making annually the same voyage would 
sail every time past the same headlands, islands, ete. 
—and at the season of “dog-days” the earth’s posi- 
tion is such that the sun and Sirius are in the same 





when the ‘g 


tegin by selecting a bright yellow female, and a | 


dark green singer,—both wide-awake, active, and | direction from it, and for a time, in fact, the earth, 
cheery-looking. These will cost. you from two to | the sun, and Sirius are all in the same straight line. 
three dollars a pair. Get seed of the best quality, This position is called the point of ‘superior con- 


which is composed of Sicily eanary, | Junction,” 






German rape, when the rays of the great Dog Star, fall- 


India millet, and Turkish maw, in the proportion, | 128 in the same line, are added to the rays of the sun. 
four, three, two, and one part. re spectively. Be | The effect of this upon the earth was supposed to be 
sure there is no hemp-seed in the mixture, as feed. | fel It in the weakening heat of “dog-days.’ 

ing upon this causes an excess of fat; and this The season so called extends, by “popular reckoning, 


should never be used except when needed to induce 
eating if the bird has lost its appetite from sickness, 
Give the bird seed, fresh water and a bath every day 
ataregular hour. Keep cuttle-fish bone anda cracker 
in the cage constantly. Occasionally, as a little treat, 
the birds may have a bunch of green mustard, pep- 
per-grass (chickweed) or a piece of sweet apple. 


from the 25th of July to the th of September, though 
| strictly covering only the time between July 3d and 
| August llth, J. M. M. 


a 
AN APOLOGY. 
None but an essentially vulgar mind can find any- 
e — — will lay from — a me €£8s, | thing ridiculous in the infirmities of others. There 
“ - y » first egg Ape 
talk. ‘Eke cau wilt hata ag Ae ppc yn p~y &€ | is nothing funny in the fact that a man fs unable to 
they were laid, in from twe Ive to Gaiten n days, ae- jo distinctly, but there is very often something 
cording to the seasou. A day or two before the amusing {n the discomfort of the individual who at- 
| tempts to utter trivial things in the ear of a deaf man. 


ns 





% 


will hatch, begin feeding the old birds on eggs boile da} 
from twenty to thirty minutes, and mixed with crack- 
er grated fine, using one cracker to each egg. Con- 
tinue this food until the young birds are about six 
weeks old. At three weeks of age, they are ready to 
leave the nest, and begin to sing. They may now 
be separated from the old birds. Sprinkle seed on 
the bottom of the cage; they will pick at it, and learn 
to eat it sooner. 

The female should lay about every six weeks. Be. 
fore putting a new nest in the cage, take the old one 
down and examine it carefully, to see if there are | 
any of the little red mites, that are almost always to 
be found where there are birds. If you find any, 


A polite stranger, in a railway station, said to an 
| old gentleman whom he had accidentally kicked with 
his foot,— 

“I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Eh?” said the deaf old gentle man. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,”’ repeated the polite stran- 
ger, now slightly embarrassed. 

“T don’t quite understand you,” he said, mildly. 

“T beg your pardon, I kicked you.” 

“What for? 

“An accident!” roared the stranger. 

“An accident! Bless me! Where?” 
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FINEST 
CALF 















Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and augen Hair | 
Dressing in the world, It kills dandruff, allays — 
| tion, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair, (Adv. 


<~ 
Ayer’s Ague Cure never fails tocure fever and 
, and malarial disorders. Warranted. [Adv 


' ague 
oe nt 
If you have that extreme tire d feeling 
Sarsaparilla. It makes the weak strong. 


METCALF’S 


|SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIO- 

| LETTE AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delight- 

| ful and lasting odor to stationery, gloves, clothing | 
|} and toilet articles. Sample package mailed upon | 
| receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


_ 39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
ngo-swiss MILK, 


MILKMAID BRAND. 


, try Hood's 
(Ade. 








CAUTION.—This is the Original $3 Shoe. Beware 
of imitations, which acknowledge their own inferiority 
by attempting to build upon the reputation of the orig- 
inal. You cannot be sure of getting the genuine 
article unless you are careful to examine and see that 
our stamp appears plainly on the soles, 

These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest Tannery 
Calf Skin, stitched with large Silk Machine Twist, and 
are unequalled in Durability, Comfort and Ap- 











pearance. They are made in various widths to fit any 

Economical and convenient for all foot. They are made with either broad or narrow toes, 

‘ : Made in styles shown in cuts. The merits of these Shoes 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than have caused such an enormous increas: in the demand 


uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER, By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved, 

| Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
< Ask for Glenn’s, 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 ets.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 ets. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
1b Fulton Street, New York. 


for them that we can now furnish proof that our cele- 
brated factory produces a larger quantity of Shoes of 
this grade than any other factory in the world. Our face 
tory is run, first and above all, in the interest of con- 
sumers; by giving their claims our first attention, we 
best further the interests of the retail trade, and by so 
doing best advance our own. 

We particularly request those who have been paying 
five or six dollars for their Shoes to at least try ona 
pair of these before buying a new pair, The quality of 
these Shoes has won for them so high a place in public 
estimation that they stand to-day absolutely with- 
out a rival, 

Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS’ $3 
SHOES. Probably he has them in stock, If he has 
not, let him write to us for dealers’ prices, We always 
carry a large stock, and can fill all orders the same day 
they are received. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 


Unequalled 
DURABILITY. 


















German Corn Remover Kills Cc orns & ay 
: STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette siz inch- 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subserib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each, 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
fac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal trel ve 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
deliveres 

Address with re mittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

33 Mercer Street, , New York, 















We have been in- 
formed that some 
are asked for the 
$3 SHORE, reply that 
they ‘“haven’t it,” but that they ‘have a better 
Shoe for the same price.” You are probably 
aware that retailers always prefer to sell what- 
ever they happen to have in stock, and the only 
way for you to get what you want, is to insist 
upon having it, and send to us if you cannot get 
it. Wherever you live these Shoes are within 
your reach. 

We sell to retailers on short credit only; there- 
fore some dealers will urge you to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you can- 
not persuade your retailer to carry an assortment 
of sizes of these goods, then go to another retailer 
or storekeeper and you will probably find them. 
If not, then send tous. We are not in the retail 
business and do not care to sell single pairs, but 
we intend to place our goods within the reach of 
all. We prefer to have you buy of your retailer; 
but if you cannot, we will send you the 
Shoes by mail to any part of the United 
States. 


None wenuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 


CAUTION! 


Shoe retailers when they 
JAMES MEANS’ 











The Neverslip Horseshoe Co. 


Invite the readers of the 
YoutTnw’s COMPANION to 
send for their Illustra- 
ted Catalogue, ete., 
of thee NEVERSLIP 
HORSESHOE | with 
Removable Steel- 
Centered and Self- 
Sharpening Calks 
and Wrench for ap- 
plying them, and call at- 
tention to their propo- 
sition in the July 9th and 
Aug. 6th issues of the 
YOUTH’sS COMPANION. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE CO., 


36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
hadmirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 














DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING BY MAIL, 


Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer), and a tape line or string; draw the 
measure around the foot while the stocking is on; draw 
it closely enough to touch in every part without pinch- 
ing. Measure where you see the lines in cut. When you 
have measured, write the measurements on your paper, 
then turn the sheet over and place it on the floor; place 
your foot upon it, bearing about half your weight, and 
then with a pencil held upright, mark the shape of your 
foot on the paper. Press the pencil firmly against your 
foot all around, (See figure A.) Then take the best- 
fitting shoe you have, and mark the shape of that on the 
paper in the same way, keeping the point of the pencil 
close to edge and heel all the way around, State on 
your order whether you want Button, Congress, or Lace 
Shoes. The postage on Shoes is 48 cents for each pair. 
The Shoes will be sent on the same day your order is re- 
ceived. Enolose with your order $3.48, and direct the 
envelope plainly, as follows; 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. Send 


money by post-office order or reg- 











ELLIN: S 





FANTS & INV. 


FOO! 


vas only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 

The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 

| mothers. Keeps fn all climates. Commended by phy- 

sicilans, Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & Cv., Boston, 





istered letter. Be sure to give us 
your name and address, and above 
all be strictly accurate in all de- 
tails. If you want Shoes sent by 
express at your expense, then 











Mass, 


send us only three dollars, 








